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Co-operation Between Libraries and 
Schools 


I have been asked several times, as 
secretary of the Library section of the 
National educational association, for 
information as to what is being done by 
the libraries, particularly of the middle 
west, in codperation with the schools. 

That I might furnish authentic facts, 
I some time ago wrotea letter to the fol- 
lowing libraries: Pittsburg, Pa.; Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Cincinnati, Ohio; Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Chicago, IIl.; Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Kansas City, 
Mo.; St. Louis, Mo.; San Francisco, Cal.; 
and Denver, Colo., asking for a state- 
ment of their work embodying the ef- 
forts covered by the questions given 
herewith. 

1 How far and in what way does the 
public library provide library facilities 
with the public schools particularly in 
mind? 

2 How far and in what way do the 
public schools of prepare and ad- 
minister their work with a view of the 
public library supplying their needs? 

3 How far and in what way is there 
professional relation between the libra- 
rian and the teachers? 

4 What are the difficulties in the way 
of carrying out the plans in mind? a) 
On the part of the library? b) On the 
part of the school? 

5 Is the public library at inter- 
ested in the proceedings of the National 
educational association? 

6 Are the teachers of ——, so far as 
you know, influenced by the work of 
the Library section of the National edu- 
cational association? 
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7 Is there a local library association 
- 

8 How far does its influence affect 
the assistants of the public library? 

g To what extent are the teachers in 
the public schools interested in this 
movement? 

The responses were prompt and full 
for the most part. It seems worth 
while to give the answers in Pustic LI- 
BRARIES, aS there is much ground for 
satisfaction from the library standpoint 
at the work that is being done. There 
is also much incentive for other libra- 
ries to go and do likewise. 

Mary EILEEN AHERN. 
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Cincinnati Public library 


I am free to confess that I am far 
from satisfied with the working rela- 
tions between the schools and the pub- 
lic library of Cincinnati. Perhaps it 
would be better to say between the 
young people of Cincinnati and the 
public library. It is not clear to me 
that what is wanted is a feasible plan 
upon which to work. There are human 
elements in the problem which give 
rise to some of the difficulties. It isa 
case where leaders must reach out to in- 
fluence humanity inthe mass. It would 
not be possible, even if it were desira- 
ble, to make bookish men and women 
of all the children in the community. 
It would not be possible to reach the 
children through all their teachers. 
We must be content to avail ourselves 
of the agency of the few who are pos- 
sessed with an ambition to advance 
themselves, and those dependent on 
them, in book knowledge. It has been 
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maintained that ambition runs through 
the wholehuman species, and that every 
man, in proportion to the vigor of his 
complexion, is more or less actuated by 
it. It cannot be doubted that there is as 
great desire of glory in a ring of wrest- 
lers or hammer throwers as in any more 
refined competition for superiority; but 
it is not given to teachers, more than 
to any other group of human beings, 
to be alike in their ambitions and pow- 
ers of application. 

I believe that the work which a pub- 
lic library is to do among young peo- 
ple is quite distinct from the work which 
schools undertake. Some teachers 
would convert the public library into a 
mere storehouse of books. What such 
teachers want is that they may draw, 
on occasion, from the public library, 
books for supplementary reading in 
the schools. School books are classed 
as text-books and supplementary read- 
ing books; but the line of demarcation 
between these groups cannot be sharply 
drawn, and I fail to see why the public 
library should furnish any class of 
school books. Inso faras its funds are 
drawn upon for such a purpose, alien to 
the primary object of a public library, 
that the people shall have an accessible 
and varied collection of books contain- 
ing information upon every possible 
branch of learning, the library is weak- 
ened, and is Jess likely to be of value in 
its community. 

I am onall fours with Andrew Lang 
in his opposition toany attempt to force 
good literature on children. A love of 
reading certainly can be induced in the 
impressionable minds of youth; but so 
soon as reading is, or appears to be, a 
task, the love of it isapt to vanish. By 
reading extracts from good books or 
sketching the stories contained in good 
books, children can be led to reading 
them for themselves. But this love of 
reading is not the only result to be 
sought. A love of reading can be car- 
ried so far that the mind takes on an 
absorbent habit, loses vigor of origi- 
nality, and a great reader may become 
a vast intellectual sponge—constantly 
absorbing and never, even under pres- 


sure, giving up what it has absorbed in 
any new form. 

The public library, if it has not been 
weakened by use as a storehouse of 
school books or as a storehouse of lit- 
erary raw material—but a discussion of 
that would carry me too far afield—is 
turned to by people, thinking people, 
who would confirm their inferences on 
topics under discussion, whether in 
their home life or business life. As 
it is now, these active, thinking minds 
are helpless in the presence of great 
collections of books. Their possessors 
do not know how to use a library; they 
do not know how to use single books. 
Perhaps of greater importance to the 
community than the creation of a sim- 
ple love of reading is the training of 
some members of the community in the 
methods of using books and a library. 
This training cannot be given in the 
schools; these are not equipped with 
collections of books sufficient in num- 
ber and variety. 

At the public library of Cincinnati 
there is a children’s room, and some 
discretion is used in the selection of 
the books on the shelves. A thousand 
children every day enter that room and 
for a greater or less time are in the 
presence of reasonably good books. In 
some of these children the result will 
be the budding of a love of reading. 
There is also in the library a study 
room. It is here that books bearing on 
topics brought up in the schools are 
placed, so that the young people may 
easily find the material which will help 
them in their compositions or debates. 
There is for the younger children a 
Story hour each week, when one of the 
attendants talks to the children of 
books—their mechanical as well as in- 
tellectual make-up. There is no ques- 
tion that through these talks children 
are led to read books which they might 
not hear of from their parents or asso- 
ciates. . 

As likely to induce serious reading, 
the exhibitions this year will be mainly 
in three series. Only one of these se- 
ries will be of much interest to school 
children. This series of exhibitions 
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Cleveland Public Library 


will bear on the history of the United 
States. The first exhibition was on 
Pre-Columbian America. The exhibi- 
tion consisted of relics of the time, and 
was accompanied by an elaborate bibli- 
ography and a shorter guide to the 
study of Pre-Columbian times. The 
guide was divided into two parts—the 
first giving references to portions of 
books which might be read to advan- 
tage by younger children, and the sec- 
ond containing similar references for 
the benefit of the older boys and girls 
in the high schools. 

A. love of reading could be fostered 
by the deposit of books in the schools, 
but this the library funds have not jus- 
tified as yet. I am more anxious to see 
the training in the methods of using a 
library well under way, but it must al- 
ways be kept clearly in mind that only 
here and there will be found a boy or 
girl who will take hold and get the best 
from any such training. The Study 
room was planned partly to facilitate 
the research work of the public school 
pupils. Right here there comes the 
difficulty of keeping 1000 teachers or 
at least 50 principals, up to the point 
of informing us promptly of the top- 
ics upon which the school children 
will need help. So far as the library, 
through its exhibitions and bulletins, is 
trying to illuminate special topics, no- 
tice is sent to the school principals or 
school superintendent. 

It has been told of the London cof- 
fee house discussions, of two centuries 
ago, that in nine out of ten disputes 
the question was lost sight of after the 
first few sentences. I fear, as having 
obscured the primary object of this 
symposium, what I have written may 
be compared with the inklike sepia se- 
creted by the cuttle-fish to cover his 
escape, and that some day I may be 
brought to book, as was Tom Puzzle, 
with What then? We grant all this, 
but what is it to our present purpose? 

No one connected with the public li- 
brary, to my knowledge, has taken part 
in the meetings of the National educa- 
tional association. Whether the teach- 
ers of Cincinnati are influenced by the 
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work of that association, I am not ina 
position to say. Locally, there are a 
number of teachers’ societies: a city as- 
sociation, a county association in which 
perforce the city teachers play a prom- 
inent part, and several minor associa- 
tions, which endeavor to rouse the pro- 
fessional zeal of their members. 


N. D: C. Hopess. 


Cleveland Public library 


The nucleus of the Cleveland public 
library was the old high school library, 
and after it was enlarged in 1869, and 
took upon itself the functions of a pub- 
lic library, it was known for many years 
as the Public school library and man- 
aged by the board of education, and 
until the past year it occupied a part of 
the school headquarters’ building. The 
relations between the library and the 
school have always been of the closest 
and most friendly nature, and the li- 
brary has always been largely used by 
both teachers and pupils. Since 1884 
special cards have been issued to teach- 
ers in the schools, permitting them to 
draw a larger number of books for use 
in their work. 

The plan of issuing collections of 
books to teachers, to be retained in 
their rooms and used as branch libra- 
ries for the families represented in the 
schools, was adopted in 1889, and has 
been carried on successfully since. Un- 
der this plan teachers select 50 books 
with the advice and assistance of the 
station’s librarian. These are issued to 
them for the entire school year, with 
the privilege, however, of exchanging 
them in part or whole at any time. 
Books have been placed in more than 
100 schoolrooms yearly by this plan. 
The number is now less than that, as 
this plan has been in part superseded 
in many outlying districts, by placing 
a larger collection of books in the build- 
ing for the benefit of the whole school, 
making a deposit station, and putting 
it in charge of an assistant from the 
library. 

The first plan has the advantage of 
close attention from the teacher, who 
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can influence and direct the choice of 
books by the pupils, and assure herself 
that they are reading carefully. The 
second is more economical of time and 
more systematic. In some schools hav- 
ing stations most of the advantages 
of the first plan are secured in the sec- 
ond plan, where the teachers are suffi- 
ciently interested to remain with their 
pupils for an hour and assist them in 
the selection of books. 

The library has also for the last six 
years operated the library of the Cen- 
tral high school as a branch. This is 
located about two miles from the main 
library building, and has about s5500v. 
in its own collection, to which are added 
several hundred from the main library. 
This has been very successful, judging 
from the estimate placed upon its work 
by the principal and teachers of the 
school. Although it issues a consider- 
able number of books for home use, 
the larger part of its value to the school 
is found in the reference work and 
reading which is done in the library 
room in the intervals of recitations, and 
which could not be done except ina 
library in the building. 

The library has also recently estab- 
lished a deposit station inthe East high 
school which it hopes to enlarge, and 
the other high schools will be glad to 
have the work extended to them as 
soon as we are able to reach it. 

Special privileges have been given to 
the teachers and pupils of the Normal 
training school. A course intended to 
give the pupils of this school sucha 
knowledge of classification, of bibliog- 
raphies, and of catalogs as will enable 
them to use the library intelligently is 
being given by Miss Prentice. The jun- 
ior class, divided into three sections, 
studies the library oneafternoonof each 
week. Miss Prentice also gives a course 
in the study of children’s books, of 
which an interesting account may be 
found in her paper in the proceedings 
of the American Library Association 
for Igol. 

At the request of the superintendent 
of instruction we have bought largely 
such books on pedagogy and the his- 


tory of education as were recommended 
to be read by the teachers, duplicating 
to meet as nearly as possible the de- 
mand. It has also kept the needs of 
the schools in view in its general selec- 
tion of books, and has frequently met 
special demands by special purchases. 
It has during the present winter care- 
fully gone over the course of study, 
with the assistance of the supervisors 
of the schools, and duplicated largely 
the books referred to other than text- 
books, for both the main library and 
the branches. It has also added books 
relating to certain artists and pictures 
which are being studied in the schools. 
One copy of each of the books for pic- 
ture study, which are to be found in the 
circulating departments, is held in a 
special collection inthe department for 
reference use until the special need is 
past, the collection being changed from 
week to week as the subjects of study 
are changed. 

The library has also prepared bul- 
letins for special days and subjects for 
use in schoolrooms, has published lists 
of books for the holidays observed in 
the schools, and special annotated lists 
of books for their grade pupils prepared 
bya teacher in the public schools. The 
library is also supplied with a sufficient 
number of the published courses of 
study in the schools for the use of all 
assistants, who are expected to familiar- 
ize themselves with these, and thus be 
able to answer inquiries and supply 
needs more promptly and certainly. 

Teachers are encouraged to make 
known their prospective wants, so that 
the material may be looked up in ad- 
vance and be ready when asked for. 

No attempt has been made by the 
library to supply such large numbers 
of a single book as to enable all the 
pupils of aclass to-use it atonce. This 
is clearly a part of the school work. 
The function of the library, as recog- 
nized by both the school authorities 
and the teachers, and by those in 
charge of the libraries, is that of ren- 
dering more attractive the course of 
study and enriching it, of giving to the 
pupil a broader view of the subject 
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than can be had from a single text- 
book or from the instruction of a 
teacher during the recitation hours. 
The value and importance of this to the 
schools is clearly recognized in the fact 
that much of the work laid out in the 
upper grammar grades and in the high 
schools is outside of the range of the 
text-books, and can only be accom- 
plished by the aid of the library. 

Twothings appear very clear from the 
work already doneinCleveland. First, 
that it is absolutely necessary to bring 
the books within convenient distance 
of those whoshould use them. This is 
true both of branches and stations and 
of schools. During the past nineyears 
Cleveland has established a system of 
branches and stations from which over 
60 per cent of its circulation is issued; 
but this has not lessened the use cf the 
main library, which has grown from 
year to year and is now much larger 
than before any branch was established. 
The library has simply been placed 
within reach of those who would not 
otherwise use it. This is just as true of 
the books placed in schools. Theseare 
issued to pupils, and to families who 
would not have the use of them if it 
were necessary to go any considerable 
distance for them. It is interesting to 
know that a large part of the work of 
the branches and stations is directly 
for the benefit of the schools, the pro- 
portion being greater than at the main 
library. Second, it has shown the 
great value of the personal supervision 
on the part of a teacher of the reading 
of her pupils. The wise teacher who 
knows children and knows good books 
can do so much more than anyone else, 
except the parent, to place the right 
book in the hands of the child and to 
secure a careful reading of it. 

It is an important thing that these 
small libraries should be administered 
according to approved methods in order 
that the pupils be instructed to use a 
library properly, and that they under- 
stand that these are a part of the larger 
library which they are invited and en- 
couraged to use. W. H. Brett. 


Denver Public library 

This library has been in a state of 
organization for the past two years con- 
sequent on the consolidation of the city 
library andthe publiclibrary. We have 
been recataloging for the past two and 
one-half years, and the work has been 
done in other buildings, the books only 
being brought here afterthey wereready | 
for the shelves, consequently we have 
been carrying on the work with part of 
ourtoolsand are but justorganized. The 
building which we occupy is not large 
enough for our purposes, being crowded 
in every quarter, although we rent a sep- 
arate room for cataloging and as arefer- 
ence department for public documents 
and state reports. 

It has been impossible to do more 
than attend to the mere routine of cir- 
culation and reference work. We give 
teachers special cards, without a guar- 
antor, allowing them to withdraw 10 
books at a time (not fiction) and grant 
them more privileges when an emer- 
gency arises. 

I do not know how much the teach- 
ers do to get their pupils to consult the 
library, but they are here considerably 
for serious work in the reference room. 
All ofthe high schools—there are four— 
have creditable libraries. One of them, 
the one which formerly had the Den- 
ver Public library, has a most excellent 
one, having retained most of the refer- 
ence works it contained. There is no 
professional relation between the teach- 
ers and the librarian, except individu- 
ally. The only thing that stands in the 
way of sucha relationship is the lack 
of a place in the library where they 
might be met as a class and where the 
plan of codperation might be discussed. 
In‘ the new building—but why digress? 

The library is interested in the work 
of the N. E. A., has most of its publi- 
cations, and appreciates the efforts that 
are being made by the Library section 
to foster intimate relations between 
schools and libraries. 

How far the teachers of this city are 
influenced by the work of the N. E. A. 
I am not in a position to know, but as 
they rank high in their work I presume 
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they take more than a passing interest 
in its labors. 

No local library association in the 
city at present. C. R. DuDLey. 


Detroit Public library 


The public library of Detroit has 
placed in each of the three high schools 
of the city a carefully selected reference 
library. The books were selected by the 
principals and teachers of those schools 
with a view to class work of their pupils. 
They are not strictly reference books, 
such as dictionaries, cyclopedias, but are 
books of history, biography, literature, 
and various branches of science. In 
some instances several copies of a book 
are supplied to make accessible to a 
large class the references which are 
given them and upon which they are re- 
quired torecite. The books, which num- 
ber altogether some 5000, are in the 
immediate charge of the school libra- 
rians. They are permitted to circulate 
among students under school regula- 
tions. Though permanently placed in 
the school libraries, they remain the 
property of the public library and are 
so labeled. They are inventoried an- 
nually, and missing or destroyed books 
are paid for by the Board of education. 
Their home circulation is counted in 
the statistics of the library, but not their 
reference use. 

The public library also supplies some 
7000 books, which are sent out as travel- 
ing libraries to 63 grammar and primary 
schools of the city, taking in all the 
grades from the third to the eighth in- 
clusive. These books were chosen by 
a committee of teachers appointed by 
the superintendent of schools, which 
worked in consultation with the libra- 
rian. The books were bought by the li- 
brary in sufficient duplication to meet 
the views of teachers. They are not in- 
tended to be used in connection with 
studies, except incidentally. Some 
which have a bearing upon history or 
geography are conveniently brought 
into class work; but they are for the 
most part intended for miscellaneous 
reading, and comprise those English 
classics suited for young people which 





everybody of fair education is supposed 
to have read in youth. 

The books are in charge of the prin- 
cipal of the school, who assigns those 
of different grades to their proper 
rooms. They are permitted to be drawn 
by the children and taken home to be 
kept for a period of two weeks. No 
reader’s card is used. Everychild inthe 
school is equally entitled to use of the 
books, and only a memorandum ticket 
is filed by the teacher, who gives them 
out to show who has the book and when 
it was drawn. Statistics of this circula- 
tion form a part of the statistics of the 
library. 

This service to the schools is brought 
about by a contract between the Li- 
brary commission and the Board of 
education, under which the former 
agrees to supply the books and keep 
them in repair, and the latter agrees to 
be responsible for their proper usage 
and accounting for, and also to provide 
boxes for packing, and for transporta- 
tion between the library and the school- 
houses. Thebooksof the several grades 
are assigned by the library assistant in 
charge of this work to the various 
schools on the basis of the enrollment 
in the grades, and are carefully packed 
in the boxes. The Board of education 
teams take the boxes to the schools and 
return them to the library, upon notifi- 
cation. This shifting of the supply is 
done at intervals of about six weeks, or 
about five times a year. 

The extent to which the schools pre- 
pare and administer their work with a 
view of library codperation has already 
been indicated. So far as the high 
schools are concerned, this is very ex- 
tensive. Having a permanent supply 
of these books always at hand in the 
building, the teachers are able to ar- 
range their courses of instruction with 
a view to the best results. So far as the 
grammar schools are concerned, the li- 
brary books are available to a consider- 
able extent in geography and history. 
Requests of teachers for assignments of 
books for such use are always observed. 

The relations between the librarian 
and the teachers are very cordial. The 
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former has assisted in the making up 
of lists of desirable books, and special 
favors in the way of lending a quantity 
of books from time to time for special 
purposes have been invariably granted. 
He has also, by invitation, addressed 
the teachers on the subject in their local 
association. On the other hand, the 
teachers appear to have the kindest ap- 
preciation of the library. Many of them 
are very enthusiastic on the question of 
reading good books,and often sendtheir 
pupils to the library to take out cards 
tor the purpose of getting additional 
books for the use of themselves or other 
members of their family. 

The plans above described appear to 
work very smoothly. They have been 
in operation now some I5 years, and 
there has not been the slightest friction 
in any part. 

The public library of Detroit is inter- 
ested only academically in the Library 
section of the N. E. A. It encourages 
the movement on general principles as 
beingintheright direction. Throughout 
the country generally there is need of 
a better understanding of the question, 
especially on the part of teachers and 
schoolauthorities. Thereis no evidence 
that the teachers of Detroit have been 
influenced by the N. E. A. in respect 
to this library work. Their education 
began some [5 years ago, when the pres- 
ent librarian and the then superintend- 
ent of schools laid their heads to- 
gether and devised and put into opera- 
tion the system which has since been 
followed with such good success. At 
first teachers generally regarded it 
with indifference, as some of them now 
do; but gradually their interest was at- 
tracted, until it is very easy to see that 
in most schools there are teachers who 
havea lively appreciation of the advan- 
tages of having a good supply of library 
books at their hand. Nota few of them 
are full of .enthusiasm on the subject, 
and do not hesitate to make the fact 
known. Thatsortof thing is contagious, 
and we confidently expect that in time 
it will have leavened the whole tump. 


H. M. UTLEY. 
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1 This library does everything in its 
power to further the workof the schools. 
Books are purchased in quantities when 
it is known that they are needed—na- 
ture books; travel books to illustrate 
geography work, etc. Uponrequest re- 
ceived from teachers books desired are 
ordered by mail. 

Any principal of a public or private 
school may ask to have sent to her 
building 50 books, to be used by the 
pupils. These may be retained during 
the school year if necessary, or may be 
returned at any time and exchanged for 
others. 

During vacation some of the schools 
in the outskirts of the city are kept 
open as playgrounds. To them books 
are sent for use in the summer. 

Each teacher may have issued to him, 
in addition to his personal card (with 
which he may draw two books), a teach- 
er’s card, with which he may draw six 
books at once from the misceilaneous 
library. 

2 The high schools and upper grades 
use the library daily in connection with 
their school work. Pupils are given 
work that requires library use. 

3 Limited means prevent our doing 
as much for the schools as I should 
like. The schoolsare glad to carry out 
any of our plans. 

4 Indirectly. 

5 Many attend its meetings. 

6 No. 

E. G. BROWNING. 


Kansas City (Mo.) Public library 


There is, no doubt, in every library 
the vexed question, not what we are 
doing, but what we would like to do 
had we a sufficient number of books. 
The Kansas City Public library has a 
children’s department, with a very com- 
plete analytical card catalogue of the 
books therein, made with special refer- 
ence to the needs of school children; 
there is a competent assistant whose 
constant effort is to make the books in 
this department more helpful to the 
children. Continuing this work into 
the schools, there are eight substations 
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in as many outlying school buildings, 
to which are sent each month from 


‘ 250 to 450 books, to be distributed to 


the parents and children through the 
courtesy of the principals, who gladly 
assume this responsibility. Many books 
are duplicated to supply these sub- 
stations. For more advanced study 
there is a large, well-lighted room on 
the second floorof the library, furnished 
with the necessary tables and chairs, 
containing dictionaries and reference 
books of various kinds for the sole ben- 
efit of the students of the high schools. 
The teachers notify the librarian several 
days in advance of the subjects to be 
assigned the students for special study 
in the library. The books are selected 
under the supervision of the reference 
librarian, and every assistance is given. 
The booksare withheld from the shelves 
not longer than to days. Individual 
subjects are sent directly to the refer- 
ence librarian and are given special at- 
tention. 

You ask, is the public library of Kan- 
sas City interested in the proceedings 
of the National educational associa- 
tion? In answer: 

What makes the lamb love Mary so? 
Oh! Mary loves the lamb, you know. 

A prominent librarian onceasked me 
why teachers have so poor an estimate 
of librarians. I repeated a little inci- 
dent in which a librarian was a member 
of a committee composed otherwise of 
school principals. A memorial was to 
be presented to a prominent official and 
the question of an inscription arose; 
the librarian suggested ‘‘from the em- 
ployés,” etc., but was promptly met by 
the assertion that the word employés 
would, of course, apply to the janitors 
and library staff, but that teachers were 
professional people. The National ed- 
ucational association usually draws a 
large contingent of the Kansas City 
teachers. The present vacation fad, 
however, is summer schools and spe- 
cial courses in universities. 

Among the many sources of annoy- 
ance both to the librarian and to teach- 
ers is the selection, by the teacher, of 
indefinite subjects and subjects to be 
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found only in rare and out-of-print 
books. We frequently devote an hour 
or two to helping a class of poor little 
bewildered children find the name of 
the first American buried in the Hud- 
son river, or some equally misty subject. 
Classes of from 100 to 200 pupils are 
sent to the library for reference to be 
found only in books that are few and 
rare; the time of the pupil is wasted; 
the teacher, not knowing the condition, 
is indignant, andthe librarianexhausted. 
Other teachers condemn the library be- 
cause Samuel Sewall’s diary, and simi- 
lar out-of-print books, may not be used 
for class work by the pupils—and re- 
fuse a volume of well-edited extracts. 
A few minutes’ consultation with the 
librarian, even by telephone, would re- 
movemany of thesedifficulties. Leaves 
of Grass, Herrick’s poems, and many 
similar books, arecalled to theattention 
of the pupils by the teachers, purely 
through ignorance of the contents. 
The whole subject may be summed 
up ina few lines. Teachers, even in 
large cities, as a class, are in semi- 
darkness in regard to belles-lettres, and 
totally ignorant of the resources of 
their own libraries. We have not or- 
ganized a local association; having but 
one library, it is hardly necessary. 
CARRIE WESTLAKE WHITNEY. 


Milwaukee Public library 


I am very glad to furnish you the 
facts you request. The connection be- 
tween the public library and the school 
system of Milwaukee is very close. We 
furnish suitable reading matter for a 
large number of the classes in the city, 
sending 30 to 40 books to each school- 
room for the use of the children, per- 
mitting them to keep them from six 
weeks to two months. The teachers 
depend upon us for this work, but we 
do not, of course, furnish text-books or 
supplementary reading. The school 
authorities furnish each grade with three 
or four sets of 30 or 40 books, each 
of the very best literature. These 
books are used in class and do much 
toward cultivating an interest in the 
best of reading. The children must 
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read the supplementary readers fur- 
nished them, and we hope to offer them 
such excellent material for outside read- 
ing that they will desire to read it. In 
order to carry out this work there is a 
continual interchange of opinion be- 
tween the teachers and the library. 

Both the public library and the teach- 
ers of Milwaukee are interested and in- 
fluenced by the work of the National 
educational association. 

We have a local library association in 
Milwaukee, but I am unable to state 
how far its influence extends. 

I believe that the teachers of the city 
are much interested in the library move- 
ment, although I think they realize that 
the work that is expected of them taxes 
them to the utmost, and they naturally 
turn to the library for the work that is 
complementary, and in a broad sense 
different from that undertaken by the 
schools. As librarians I think we 
should bear in mind that we can do our 
best work only when we do not consider 
the library an adjunct to the public 
school system. Last year we circulated 
through the schools over a hundred 
thousand books. We have been doing 
this work for a number of years and its 
scope is limited only by the material at 
our disposal. Of course you under- 
stand that the work of the children’s 
room is carried on in the same manner. 

It would be a distinct advance if we 
could induce everyone interested to 
bear in mind that the library has a 
distinct and individual work to per- 
form just as the school system has, 
and neither one is an adjunct to the 
other. They are two phases of the 
same movement whoseaim is to develop 
the character and improve the citizen- 
ship of the country. 

If I can give you any other informa- 
tion I shall be glad to do so. 

GEORGE W. PECKHAM. 


The following notice has recently 
been sent out by the Milwaukee Public 
library: 

To the teachers of the schools of Mil- 
waukee: 

The trustees of the public library de- 


sire to thank you cordially for the in- 
terest that you have taken in aiding 
them in circulating books among the 
children. They bespeak your further 
assistance in developing in your pupils 
a respect for the property rights of the 
library, and beg that you will call to 
their attention the importance of using 
the books in such a way that they shall 
not be defaced or soiled, and thus 
rendered disagreeable companions for 
other readers. Please explain how im- 
proper it is to mark passages with pen- 
cil or ink. 

Surely we may all profit by this ad- 
vice often seen in the books of Colonial 
days: Read slowly, pause frequently, 
think seriously, finger lightly, keep 
cleanly, return duly, with the corners 
of the leaves not turned down. 

Sincerely, 
GeorGe W. PECKHAM. 


Minneapolis Public library 


The Minneapolis Public library makes 
a special effort to provide library facil- 
ities for the public schools of the city. 
We buy large numbers of books for 
school use, sending them in the form of 
traveling libraries into 40 schools. In 
addition we have special facilities for 
helping teachers and children at the 
central library, at three branches, and 
at eight stations. 

The teachers avail themselves very 
largely of the aid of the library. Stu- 
dents are sent to us for collateral read- 
ing, to look up material for debates and 
essays on special topics. There is the 
most friendly and cordial relations be- 
tween the librarians and the teachers. 
The librarians are constantly appealed 
to by the teachers for all sources of 
help, and the librarians are always will- 
ing and ready to respond to whatever 
want is made known. 

The greatest difficulty in the way of 
carrying out the plans of codperation 
is the lack cf money. There is a dis- 
position in many important people to 
belittle children’s reading. We count 
this a hindrance. 

We are very much interested in the 
proceedings of the National educational 
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association, and we are availing our- 
selves of the codperative plans of work 
laid out by the Library section. Weex- 
pect to demonstrate in a large degree 
our interest at the meeting next sum- 
mer. 

The president of the school board 
and the president of the State univer- 
sity are ex officio members of our li- 
brary board, and are very important 
men in their places. 

James K. HosMEr. 


Carnegie library, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Since December, 1898, a collection of 
duplicates of the best books in general 
circulation has been made to meet the 
wants of the different grades from kin- 
dergarten to high school. In addition 
to these each teacher is allowed six 
books on her own card. The work has 
been enthusiastically met by the teach- 
ers. A graded and annotated catalog 
of books for the use of the schools was 
prepared jointly by the teachers and the 
librarians in Ig00, and by this means 
the work was reduced to a system. 

The collection of books for use in 
the city schools now numbers over 
10,000v., the demand for books having 
steadily increased since the catalog was 
issued tothe schools. The shelves were 
emptied early in the fall term, but many 
of the schools are still asking for more 
books; some principals say they could 
use “‘as many as youcan send us.” This 
increasing demand for the books is very 
encouraging; however, the main object 
is not so much to circulate an unlimited 
number, as to secure the best possible 
results from those already inuse. This 
will largely be an outgrowth of the use 
by the teachers of the Annotated cata- 
log, and also of the story-hour and in- 
formal talks about books for the chil- 
dren. 

This year the teachers and principals 
first used the catalog in making their 
selections, each school sending the li- 
brary alist of books wanted. Although 
the lists were invariably larger than 
could be supplied, the method was found 
to be a great help to both school and li- 


Public Libraries 


brary, since the choice of books was 
thus largely left to those best ac- 
quainted with the work and character of 
each school. The number of schools 
supplied with books now exceeds 50, in- 
cluding, besides public, a few industrial, 
private, and parochial schools. The 
monthly reports sent in by the schools 
give some idea of the usé made of the 
books, although they cannot show the 
large number of parents or older broth- 
ers and sisters reached by the books 
taken home bythe school children. In 
addition to this the statistics cannot 
show another important item—the use 
of the books for reference in classroom 
and study periods, which is the way 
they are chiefly used in the high schools. 
Hence the reports show merely the 
number of books issued for home read- 
ing, but do not include classroom use, 
or additional circulation in the homes. 
In spite of these omissions, the circula- 
tion for November, [90I, was 9OSIv. 
Last year the highest months ranged 
from 5729 to 8748, the total for the eight 
months, November, 1900, to June, Igo!, 
inclusive, being 42,332v. 

During Novemberand December over 
300 mounted pictures and book-covers 
have been loaned to the schools. These 
pictures are helpful in teaching history, 
geography, and science, and make the 
work in drawing and painting much 
more interesting to the children, who 
tire of the copies in their books. Dur- 
ing the summer the supervisor of draw- 
ing issued a graded list of pictures for 
study in the schools this year, and, with 
this as a basis, the library made a num- 
ber of complete sets of bulletins and 
reference lists on both artist and pic- 
ture. The bulletins were made of re- 
productions of the pictures chosen, each 
grade having a separate bulletin and 
reference list. These have been much 
used both by teachers and the super- 
visor, and several requests for addi- 
tional sets have been received. Bulle- 
tins illustrating historical events or 
special days are also often made for in- 
dividual teachers. 

An outgrowth of the story-hour at the 
library is the story-hour in the school, 
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especially in remote ones, and this is 
now being carried on in three indus- 
trial and three public schools. At- 
tendance is made voluntary on the part 
of the children, the story-hour being 
held after school hours, once a week. 
The stories are told by members of our 
Training school for children’s librari- 
ans, and are selected with a view both 
to entertainment and to literary educa- 
tion. Inthe upper grades, series stories, 
such as the Tales of Troy and the Nie- 
belungenlied, have been gradually in- 
troduced, together with those from more 
modern literature and history. In one 
schpol where only three rooms attend 
the story-hour each week the attendance 
usually ranges from 115to153. Theprin- 
cipals of the schools where the story- 
hour is now held have taken great in- 
terest init; next year other schools will 
probably follow, and the story-hour 
may thus grow to bea very important 
part ot the library’s work inthe schools. 
This report includes only the work 
done through the Central library. In 
addition, each branch does much work 
with the individual teachers of its dis- 
trict, both in the library and in the 
school. Special shelves are reserved in 
the children’s rooms for the teachers, 
and the children do much of their ref- 
erence work with the direction and help 
of the librarian. In very few cases are 
school duplicates sent into schools near 
branches, since in these districts the 
schools and the library come into close 
contact. E. H. ANDERSON. 


St Louis Public library 


We have now 269 sets of books for 
circulation in the schools. Each set 
consists of 30 copies of a book care- 
fully chosen for a certain grade. It is 
better to send 30 copies of the same 
book than 30 different books, for two 
reasons: first, because it enables the 
teacher to have class exercises; second, 
because the interest of each pupil is 
greatly intensified when all his class- 
mates are reading the same book. It 
gives them all a common subject of 


conversation. an edifying topic to sup- 
plant the vulgarities of boys and the 
inanities of girls. And this is one of 
the incidental benefits of literature in 
the school, which is of no small impor- 
tance. 

These sets of 30 are sent to schools 
on request of their respective princi- 
pals, to be kept two weeks, with privi- 
lege of renewal for two weeks more. 
The books may be used in any way the 
teacher prefers, either in school or at 
home. We began with the young- 
est children, going gradually upward 
through these stages: first, nursery 
rhyme and picture-book (which could 
be, and by at least one principal were, 
used in the kindergarten); second, the 
fairy tale; third, the myth; fourth, the 
medieval legend; and so on to biog- 
raphy, history, and drama, culminating 
in Shakespeare’s plays for the eighth 
grade, with striking biographical and 
historical episodes and nature studies, 
and stories inserted all along the line 
where they were likely to be under- 
stood and enjoyed. I wish to empha- 
size “enjoyed.” That should be kept 
in view as the immediate object of this 
reading. Let it be ignored, and the 
ultimate end is made more difficult, if 
not impossible, of attainment. 

Of our grammar schools 33 made 
constant use of these sets, 20 used 
them occasionally, and 33 made no use 
of them. Most of these last are outly- 
ing schools, to which the library was 
unable to send traveling sets, while 
some reported that they had a sufficient 
supply in the books furnished by the 
board of education Fourteen schools, 
among those mentioned above as too 
far distant to be supplied with the trav- 
eling boxes, were made depositories, or 
branch libraries, with as many as Sov. 
to each room. Six night schools, also, 
were supplied with sets of books. 
Through these agencies a total of 119,- 
708v. was issued during the school year, 
nearly double the number of the pre- 
vious year. If the library can provide 
the books, I believe the issue will show 
an equal ratio of increase next year. 

Well, the skeptic may say, What of it? 
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Suppose the children did read so many 
story books, what does it signify? 

A consensus of the St Louis teachers 
who have welcomed the aid of the li- 
brary is that general reading is “helpful 
in all the studies;” that it possesses ‘‘as 
high a value as anything taught in the 
schools;” while two teachers consider it 
“worth all the rest of the school work;” 
that it is ‘‘of immeasurable value to all 
pupils, but especially to the poor child;” 
that ‘pupils who do most and best sup- 
plementary reading succeed best in all 
their work;” that it is “a great aid to 
discipline directly and through effect 
on character;” that ‘it puts children in 
a better and happier frame of mind, 
more conducive to study;” that “its in- 
fluence is mainly realized in conduct 
and character;” and, finally, that “the 
books taken into the homes have been 
helpful to the entire community.” 
Could weask foranything more? Pro- 
motes progress in all studies! aids dis- 
cipline! improves conduct and forms 
character! and, lastly, reaches out into 
the homes and educates parents and 
older brothers and sisters! 

And now, as a climax and summary 
to this testimony from teachers, I must 
quote, though it be for the nth time, 
these words of Pres. Eliot: 

From the total training during child- 
hood there should result in the child 
a taste for interesting and improving 
reading, which should direct and inspire 
its subsequent intellectual life. That 
schooling which results in this taste for 
good reading, however unsystematic 
and eccentric the schooling may have 
been, has achieved a main end of ele- 
mentary education; and that schooling 
which does not result in implanting 
this permanent taste has failed. 

I send you a fairly detailed account 
of our work with the schools. To this 
should be added some particulars re- 
garding the work done in the high 
school, about which the principal, vice- 
principal, and the teacher who had spe- 
cial charge of the work are quite enthu- 
siastic. Briefly: we sent to them last 
year about soov., including less than 100 
titles. In addition to the works in liter- 
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ature, which constituted the large ma- 
jority, there were also some standard 
histories, such as Green’s History of the 
English people, and this year there has 
been a large addition to that depart- 
ment, including standard works on 
Greek and Roman history, most of them 
supplied in duplicate. I expect to make 
a full report on this part of the work at 
the close of this year. Now, to answer 
your specific questions: 

3 There is not, to any great extent, 
professional relation between librarian 
and teachers, though the librarian is 
on cordial personal terms with most of 
the principals, at least, and teachers in 
the high school. The juvenile assistant 
makes periodical trips to the schools 
with a view of facilitating codperation 
between school and library. 

4 The only difficulty on the part of 
the library is lack of money. On the 
part of the school the difficulty to be 
overcome is the conservatism that still 
possesses some of the teachers. Some of 
them still fail to see that this general, or 
supplementary, reading would lighten 
their task and hasten the progress of 
their pupils, as is clearly shown by the 
testimony of teachers who have tried it. 

5 Yes, I may say that the Public li- 
brary of St Louis is interested in every- 
thing educational. It isinterested in the 
tendency of educational movements; it 
is interested in the subject matter and 
the methods of education, for students 
and teachers look to it to supply them 
with books on these subjects; and the 
library has no doubt of the truth of 
what Dr Harper said ina recent speech 
in St Louis, that,* “The library is the 
center, the hub, so to speak, of all 
higher education.” ‘The library,” he 
said, “is the main feature of a univer- 
sity.” We believe, also, that the library 
can be made the chief feature of pri- 
mary education. 

6 I cannot say to what extent teach- 
ers of St Louis are influenced by the 
work of the N.E.A., but I know that a 
considerable number of them attended 
the meeting at Detroit. I think that 


*] am not sure of the exact words, but this was the 
sense and substance of his reiterated statement. 
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that which influences the teachers of 
St Louis probably more than any other 
one agency is their own Society of 
pedagogy, which holds weekly meet- 
ings at the high school. It works in 
the same way as the N. E. A.—through 
well-organized sections. Ithas for years 
been doing a good work, not only for 
the teachers of the public schools, but 
also for the general public of St Louis. 
It is an active, wide-awake, progressive 
organization. 

7 There is no local library associa- 
tion in St Louis. The nearest approach 
tathis is the staff meetings of the pub- 
lic library. Outside of the public li- 
brary there are only about half a dozen 
library assistants in the city. One of 
these attended regularly last winter cer- 
tain of the staff meetings, which dis- 
cussed cataloging and general prin- 
ciples of library management. 

8 Partly answered above. The reg- 
ular course of meetings, which were 
pursued systematically, I think proved 
both interesting and profitable to our 
own assistants. 

g A considerable number—though 
not a majority—of teachers in the St 
Louis public schoois have become in- 
terested in the codperation of the li- 
brary in their work. I think there are 
very few, however, who have any par- 
ticular interest in the library movement 
as a whole. What has been done the 
last year or two is simply the carrying 
out of plans that were formulated many 
years ago, which could not then be ac- 
complished for two substantial reasons: 
one was that the library had not the 
money for the purchase of books, nor 
facilities for distributing them; and the 
other was that very few of the teachers 
were then prepared to accept its co- 
operation. Most of them then believed 
that general reading interfered with ra- 
ther than helped the progress of pupils 
in their studies. Those who have made 
most use of the library are enthusiastic 
about it now. F. M. CrunDEN. 


San Francisco Public library 


We have been cultivating relations 
with the public schools for some time, 


and I will endeavor to outline their 
present status. 

1 The library issues to teachers spe- 
cial cards on which not more than 25 
books may be drawn at one time by 
high school teachers, and not more than 
10 by teachers in the lower grades. It 
is understood that the books are to be 
used in connection with the school 
work. As a matter of fact, they are 
taken for purposes of topical study, col- 
lateral reading, and also for the pur- 
pose of acquainting the children with 
good books for recreative reading. 

2 Scholars are sent to the library and 
branches to make use of the reference 
books therein. We have six branch li- 
braries and have provided them with 
the necessary books for this sort of ref- 
erence work. , 

3 A graded list of books for recrea- 
tive reading is printed in the course of 
study, together with the library numbers 
ofthesame. Thechildrenare expected 
to obtain and read a certain number of 
these bookseachterm. In our Library 
bulletin we occasionally print reference 
lists designed to assist scholars in the 
study of particular subjects. 

There are some difficulties in the way 
of carrying out plans in the minds of 
both schools and libraries which only 
time can remove. 

This library is interested in the pro- 
ceedings of the N. E. A. and isa sub- 
scribing member of the association. I 
cannot state to what extent the teach- 
ers here are influenced by its work. 
There is a local teachers’ club and also 
a local library association—witness the 
Library association of California, and 
the two bodies have at least aspeaking 
acquaintance with each other. 

The influence of the library associa- 
tion on the assistants of the public li- 
brary has been in the way of develop- 
ing an esprit de corps. Its influence 
upon the teachers is not directly appar- 
ent. 

If I had time I would like to write 
more in detail, but I trust some idea of 
the direction of our effort is here given. 

GEORGE T. CLARK. 
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THE generosity of Mr Carnegie to- 
ward the smaller cities continues una- 
bated. Every day the papers contain 
announcements of sums ranging from 
$10,000 to $75,c00 given to cities which 
fulfill the usual conditions, a site and 
maintenance—announcements so nu- 
merous that it would require a special 
record to keep them all. Mr Carnegie 
does not give without thinking of why 
and where the gift goes. Now if those 
to whom the money is. given would only 
use the same care to inform themselves 
as to its proper disposal after it is re- 
ceived, much of the unseemly discus- 
sions and serious mistakes would be 
avoided. The trustees in many quarters 
are looking at these gifts from an en- 
tirely wrong angle. Librarians should 
make it a point not only to inform 
themselves on the latest ideas in library 
management, but place such informa- 
tion in reach of the trustees. Many of 
them need it sadly. 


In reading the pages of English pe- 
riodicals discussing library methods 
and ideas, one is frequently surprised to 
find the amount of feeling displayed, 
and personalities and recriminations 
indulged in, by librarians who differ in 
their opinions as to the value of various 
methods of library work. 

A recent notable example of this isa 
series of articles appearing in the Mu- 
nicipal journal of London on the de- 
sirability of free access tothe books by 
the public, or the open shelf system. 
One librarian opposed holds the field 
against 13in favor of free access, and in 
the rapidity of invective and the force 
of heated argument some very amusing 
statements appear. 


The adherents of open shelves are 
said to pay for losses out of their sala- 
ries, to “cook the returns,” and the like, 
in order not to be proved mistaken in 
their position. It is said of one of the lib- 
raries in question, of 2721Sv., that it has 
a loss of 100v.a year, but that this lossis 
small compared with that in the follow- 
ing American libraries: Denver,gs55v. a 
year; St Louis, 550v.; Buffalo, 500v.; 
Cleveland, 4c0v.; Minneapolis, 300v. 
“Open access has a fascination for the 
raw librarian,” and “Small blame to the 
people who do steal when they are told 
that the library belongs to them,” are 
some of the choice bits. 

A turning of the force expended in 
all this to remedying the evils com- 
plained of would result in more lasting 
benefit to the library world at large, and 
reflect alarger measure of influence for 
good in the sphere of the disputants. 


One ofthe items of interest to the li- 
brary world is the recent announcement 
of a work that will be of inestimable 
value if it comes up to theclaim that is 
made for it. This is no other than an 
extensive work under the title, Ameri- 
can bibliography, by Charles Evans of 
Chicago. The announcement states 
that it is to be achronological diction- 
ary of all books, pamphlets,and periodi- 
cal publications printed in the United 
States of America, from the genesis of 
printing in 1639 down to and including 
the year 1820, with bibliographical and 
biographical notes. It will be a pri- 
vately printed, signed, and numbered 
edition. The complete work may ex- 
tend to six volumes, published annually 
at $15 a volume net. 

Mr Evans is one of the charter mem- 
bers of the A. L. A.,and was well known 
to the early “founders of the faith” in 
library work. In recent years he has 
not attended library conferences, but, as 
he himself says, has worked early and 
late to achieve the end which has been 
so often glowingly pictured by the or- 
ators—a national bibliography. For 16 
years hé has consulted every available 
source of information concerning Amer- 
ican books and pamphlets with a thor- 
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oughness that can be vouched for by 
those who know Mr Evans’ indefatiga- 
ble energy in pursuing a congenial task, 
and this work is one which appeals to 
him strongly. 

This work differs in plan and scope 
from any previous work, though the 
author bears testimony to the aid re- 
ceived first from Sabin’s dictionary of 
books and from other early workers in 
the field of early American literature. 
Mr Evans has pursued his work without 
help or encouragement fromany source, 
and deserves the thanks of every book 
lover for his courage and efforts and, 
what is of more practical value, the finan- 
cial support which will permit him to 
successfully publish the fruits of his 
long and arduous labor. 

We understand that the interest 
shown by foreign libraries in this dis- 
tinctively American work is propor- 
tionately greater than among American 
libraries. ‘This fact ought not to be 
added to the already deplorable fact 
that there are larger collections of early 
American books abroad than.can be 
found anywhere in this country. 


The A. L. A. Publishing board has 
just issued, through Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Library tract no. 4 on library 
rooms and buildings by C. C. Soule of 
Boston. 

The publication of this pamphlet isa 
timely act in view of the widespread de- 
sire for information on the construction 
of library buildings by library boards, 
architects, and librarians. There is 
much helpful material in this tract; and 
no doubt it will be gladly received in 
many quarters. 

There has been so much discussion 
from various standpoints on the subject 
of library buildings in the last few 
years, that many persons are coming to 
have well-defined ideas as to what is to 
be sought and what is to be avoided in 
planning library room. To such people 
many of the ideas as set forth in this 
pamphlet will appeal, while at the same 
time there will be some exception taken 
to some of the statements made. 


One cannot help but wish that more 
emphasis had been laid upon free ac- 
cess to the shelves, the desirability and 
benefits of a children’s room, and a 
word said for the extension of the 
branch library idea, particularly in the 
larger cities. 

One of the noticeable things in the 
tract is the personality of the writer 
which pervades it. All who know the 
author will readily recall his extreme 
good nature and his disinclination to 
make others unhappy. Heis oneof the 
pleasant people who handle the foibles 
of other persons with velvet gloves. 
In this tract he has passed over very 
lightly some of the most unsatisfactory 
conditions in library construction with 
an air of tolerance which it is to be 
feared will be taken advantage of by the 
very persons who should be restrained 
by atimely utterance fromthe A. L.A. 

In the chapter on Adapting a build- 
ing, this is remarkable. When all has 
been done that is suggested by the 
writer inthat chapter, if done properly 
enough has been expended in money, to 
say nothing of the trouble of planning, 
which, if added to the original cost, 
would erect a far better building. Ifa 
building be offered which can neither 
be adapted to the library plans without 
great cost, nor by the terms of the gift 
be sold, it would be far better to refuse 
the gift and cheaper and more satisfac- 
tory in the end. 

Then with regard to the architectural 
competition. A plan that has nothing 
in its favor and everything against it, 
is treated as if it were a topic worthy of 
discussion. High shelving and galler- 
ies are treated in a similar way, though 
perhaps with less leniency. 

A very valuable feature of the tract 
is the definite measurements with re- 
gard to floor space, shelving, book ca- 
pacity, etc., that are given. The tract 
is uniform with the others issued by the 
publishing board, all of which should 
be easy of access in every library and 
frequently passing them to the laymen 
would be a tactful and helpful act. 
There is much good information in all 
of them. 
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Libraries and the Schools* 
Emma Fordyce, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


No one has denied, for the last 50 
years, that literature is reflected life. 
History, biography, fiction, poetry, and 
essay hold in their various queerly- 
formed fortresses of letters all that man 
has done, thought, or aspired, that has 
lived for other generations to know. 

There are some who still deny that 
literature is the most potent chemism 
in the final solution called character ex- 
cept the living, human touch. 

It is easy to criticise the public 
schools, but not so easy to forget that 
every unbalanced, long-haired, wild- 
eyed genius, who makes the discovery 
of the ages in a panacea for all the ills 
of human nature, may straightway hie 
himself to the public schools and insist 
that his ideas be taught the youth of 
the land. 

An illustration in point of the fore- 
going is the way the W. R. C. and G. 
A. R.’s want patriotism taught in them 
by putting it into a book and having it 
recited therefrom. Not that either of 
these organizations are to be called 
cranks. They do a splendid work for 
the country they love. But they simply 
do not recognize that the best lesson 
in patriotism that can be taught any 
child is the devoted doing the best serv- 
ice, civic or military, by the parents in 
the home, and the soul-stirring lessons 
of devotion to country that literature 
teaches. A child who is ignorant of 
what the best books tell of it, cannot 
well serve a country with fervent patri- 
otism. 

In spite of the fact that it is easier 
to criticise than to build, many an 
American has not hesitated to say that 
the public school has not lived up to 
its opportunity in its use of literature 
as an educator, character-builder, and 
ideal- former. 

It is with a pang of shame that every 
teacher realizes that the assassin of the 
President, who showed all the world 
how a Christian gentleman can die, was 





*From notes taken of an address before the Iowa Li- 
brary association, October 9, 1901. 
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a product, in part, at least, of the pub- 
lic schools. Surely it is the duty of 
this republic to so safeguard herself, 
if it be possible, that anarchy shall 
cease to exist. 

Is it not fair to say that any work 
that will teach patriotism, high ideals, 
knowledge of what man has done, love 
of heroic action, service to men, love 
to God, that will do more to remove 
that blot on civilization than any one 
other, shall be encouraged by the state? 

It is high time that we realized that 
one of the things we must have in our 
schools is a knowledge of how to use 
to the best purpose such a powerful 
lever for uplifting. To many a soul the 
voice of a book has told such visions 
that life has tended upward evermore. 

Let us take it for granted, then, that 
literature is not an accomplishment or 
a time-killer, but among the most valu- 
able of aids; that teachers believe and 
know that all along the way of the stu- 
dent should travel the angels of help, 
in Bible, poetry, biography, history; 
that she is willing and anxious to call 
them to her aid, because no education 
is worth the having, nor should it dare 
be given, that does not recognize the 
power of high ideals for growth and 
achievement. Let us acceptthe fact that 
literature—next to the living person— 
holds out the most helpful hand, the 
most inspiring incentives to youth. 
What shall the state do to help the 
schools? She shall furnish libraries. 
Yes. How? Where? 

It is scarcely to be conceived that it 
should not recognize that the most dan- 
gerous thing that can be done is to put 
the tool, reading, into the hand of in- 
experienced, untrained citizens of the 
greatest country of the world, in the 
greatest century of time, without giv- 
ing the hand the guiding help of honest 
character and high ideal. And yet the 
public schools have, ina measure, done 
just that, as the love of yellow litera- 
ture, the disregard of law, and the vil- 
lainy of the country plainly show. Not 
that the schools should shoulder the 
whole burden of guilt, for the greatest 
offender is the careless, ungoverned 
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or ill-governed, unreflecting, irreverent 
home, wherein the father is too busy 
getting money, and the mother with 
having a fine home and her own pleas- 
ures, to take thought of those things 
invisible and eternal in the rearing of 
the children, and who think more of giv- 
ing them pleasure than right standards 
of living, and of having fine apparel 
for the body than the wings of the soul 
grown of unselfishness and service and 
of high ideals of conduct. No school 
can take the place of the home. 

It is well that a lad should add cor- 
rectly or not at all, but also well that 
he should add to his mental store with 
his arithmetic, knowledge of great 
deeds done, of gentle-heartedness, of 
the things of knowledge, of the rhythm 
and prophecy of the great poets. 

If this be true, close indeed should 
be the relation between the libraries and 
the schools. 

First, centrally located libraries can- 
not do the best service because difficult 
of access to many. The books should 
be where the reader can get them when 
wanted. 

Second, some one who knows the 
needs of school and student should aid 
in selecting the reading to fit the need. 

Since not all teachers, indeed many 
teachers—since we have been raised on 
all text-books, hence little literature— 
are not qualified to do this, the first agent 
of help should be the county normal. 
Here, instead of grinding on technical 
English, for instance, teachers might 
and should be given training in the 
rudiments of library methods, how to 
select a good, small reference library, 
and, above all, how to use books to fit 
the lacks and needs of the child. This 
would take no extra expense or time, 
and would be the first aid to the injured 
needed. 

Then, as buildings are erected for 
school purposes, let a library room be 
built in each. Here let the city libra- 
rian, aided by the teachers, select such 
literature as will best serve the purpose 
and install it permanently in the library 
room. Now put in charge of this room 
a teacher-librarian who shall help pupils 
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and teach teachers the best use of the 
material at hand, and we have a condi- 
tion of things which will be of immense 
power in doing what all good schools 
strive to do, make wide-viewed, honest, 
well-informed, loyal Christian citizens. 

It may be objected that one room 
would not accommodate all the pupils 
of abuilding. Granted; the books may 
be put in the rooms most needing them. 

“Ah!” says the overworked, tired 
teacher, “‘here’s another one who wants 
us to do hours more of work. We just 
can’t! Wehavenottime.” Dear, tired, 
faithful heart! Don’t you know halfa 
dozen mechanical, ill-timed things that 
could be left out, and this heart-stirring, 
life-helping, soul-uplifting work of get- 
ting literature in touch with young life 
be done instead? 

If we know better we shall do better 
intime. Inthe meanwhile let us all be 
getting ready for the work that shall 
surely come some day when people 
realize what makes for the best, for it 
can be unhesitatingly said that when 
the American people are once thor- 
oughly sure a thing is best to be done 
it wil! be done. Witness the Spanish- 
American war! Witness all the educa- 
tional changes of the last twenty years! 

When teachers once find that we 
really want and will pay teacher-libra- 
rians, teachers will learn library work. 

The state—the fair, proud young 
state of lowa—has just fairly entered 
upon its library career. It is time her 
ideals of what shall be done were grow- 
ing juminously clear. Is what I have 
advocated too much? Let the story of 
Billy answer. Billy, the saucy, ragged, 
oft-arrested little pirate, with his ideals 
all upside down and growing down- 
ward; with his big heart, his love of 
power, his wanting to do. 

Billy’s home couldn’t help. Alas! 
it could but hinder. The school must 
do what it could. Thelibrary must do 
what it could. First, handwork for li- 
brary and school. Then books warily 
selected and presented were turned 
in upon the lad’s soul. The personal 
watchfulness of overworked teacher 
and toiling librarian held the light 
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steady, and after awhile knighthood, 
bruised and battered by its entrance into 
the dark and barred mind, took root in 
the soul’s soil, and the light of knightly 
deeds made that seed grow. Onlya 
little at a time could the change be 
seen, but it was a little. 

Billy’s ideals had started upward. 
Death came then slipping on the treach- 
erous sands of the river, and Billy is 
now wise with the wisdom of the angels 
who serve continually and joyfully be- 
fore Him. But the ideals started up- 
ward, our Faith tells us, still grow, and 
Billy’s soul, learning the lessons of heav- 
enly service, surely sees how the soul of 
the earthly book and friend have up- 
lifted him to all eternity. 

Let him plead with you to make such 
provision in relation of library and 
school, that what was done in his own 
case may be possible for all whose feet 
cross the threshold of our great public 
schools. 


A second set of book notes, on the 
same plan as those described in PuBLIC 
LIBRARIES, 6:83 (February, 1901), has 
been received from the New York State 
library school. They include notes for 
100 books, most of them published dur- 
ing the last year. These are written 
from the practical standpoint of useful- 
ness to the reader, and are being used 
in an increasing number of public libra- 
ries by tipping them into the books 
themselves, opposite the front covers. 
In some libraries they are used also in 
the catalog. Sets may be obtained at 
36 cents (4 cents additional for postage) 
by addressing Mrs S. C. Fairchild, State 
library, Albany, N. Y., or Pustic Lr- 
BRARIES, 215 Madison st., Chicago. 


The Index and Review, published in 
Washington city, $1 a year, gives a de- 
scriptive list of publications of the 
U. S. government published each 
month. A recent number contains an 
interesting article on the cataloging 
of government publications in the of- 
fice of the superintendent of docu- 
ments, Washington, by Alice C. Fich- 
tenkam. 


McKinley Memorial Libraries for 
Public Schools 


Mrs E. B. Heard, who is devoting her 
time to the circulation of traveling li- 
braries throughout the rural districts of 
Georgia, Florida, and other parts of the 
southeast, has added to her already ex- 
tensive system of traveling libraries a 
series to be known as the Wm. McKin- 
ley memorial series. 

These libraries are to be sent to the 
schools which make the most improve- 
mentin the surroundings of their school- 
houses, painting of their buildings, or- 
namenting the grounds, planting trees, 
shrubs, etc. 

The books composing the McKinley 
libraries will center on biography, de- 
scription, travel, fiction, etc., all of an 
American flavor. The idea will be to 
encourage patriotism in the children of 
the south and to emphasize in them the 
characteristics and high ideals so ex- 
emplified in the life and purposes of Mr 
McKinley 

A number of people have already ex- 
pressed their interest and willingness 
to aid inthis movement. The McKinley 
series will be 12 in number, and each 
case will contain 50 books. These will 
be donated by the friends and admirers 
of the late lamented president through- 
out the United States. The books pre- 
sented will bear the autograph of the 
donor, and when books are purchased 
with funds donated they will be neatly 
labeled with the name of the giver. 
These books will be cataloged and 
placed in substantial hardwood cases, 
and circulated in the regular way of 
traveling libraries. 

A number of historical pictures, in- 
cluding a halftone picture of Mr McKin- 
ley, will be placed in these libraries to 
adorn the walls of the schoolhouses. 
Everything pertaining to the series will 
be of a high standard. 

It is to be hoped that the Wm. McKin- 
ley libraries will do a great and last- 
ing good, more than cold marble and 
bronze, in that character building which 
was so highly prized by the man whose 
name they are intended to honor. 
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The Reading of Our Youth 


Lettie M. Crafts, Assistant librarian, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota 


One of the gravest problems that we 
must face today is that of the reading 
of our young people—grave and im- 
portant because its results are so far- 
reaching and so serious. Reading is 
not an accomplishment; it is one of the 
most potent factors in determining 
those qualities that go to make up char- 
acter. Upon the kind of reading of 
the boys and girls of today depends the 
character of the men and women of to- 
morrow. We become like that which 
we love; hence the importance of the 
formation of a right literary taste in the 
young cannot be over-estimated. 

It is safe to say that never before in 
the history of the world has the read- 
ing habit been so universal, especially 
among children. Nor is this to be 
wondered at, for librarians, teachers, 
parents, have all united to encourage 
this habit. And with what result? 
This—the publishers of the country 
have poured forth a flood of papers, 
magazines, and books for young people. 
Papers, magazines, and books filled for 
the most part, with impossible adven- 
tures of the ‘‘dime novel” type or senti- 
mental twaddle, both alike giving false 
ideas of life, vitiating the taste and 
weakening the mind and morals. Re- 
cently a prominent physician said to 
the writer: I know dozens of our city 
boys whose every spare moment is de- 
voted to reading books of adventure, 
and who, in vacation, spend all of their 
time in this way; they are regular little 
debauchees in literature. This meansa 
weakening, a permanent weakening, of 
the mental fiber. 

If the great mass of juvenile liter- 
ature could be used for a gigantic bon- 
fire some Fourth of July, it would bea 
fitting celebration of a second Declar- 
ation of independence, and a wonder- 
ful blessing to the world. I say ‘great 
mass” rather than all, because there are 
a few children’s books that are pure and 
wholesome, but they are so much read 
by older people, and so much enjoyed 
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by them, that it seems a misnomer to 
call them juvenile books. Let us, pa- 
rents, teachers, librarians, endeavor to 
create a public sentiment that will 
sweep all this worthless, harmful liter- 
ature out of our public libraries, school 
libraries, our homes, and eventually out 
of the market. Youthink mean icono- 
clast; ifso, lamnot alone. Charles Dud- 
ley Warnersays: I wish nobody hadever 
written a word forchildren. Of all the 
worst influences of modern life, one of 
the most direct is what is called chil- 
dren’s literature. Hamilton W. Mabie 
adds his testimony in the following 
words: Of the great mass of books 
written specifically for children it is 
not too much to say that it is a sin to 
put them in the hands of those who 
have no standards, and are dependent 
upon the judgment and taste of their 
elders; a sin against the children’s in- 
telligence, growth, and character. 
After these books have been banished 
do you think we shall find we have 
created an aching void? By no means; 
the world has an abundance of good 
literature, of books that are pure, whole- 
some, broadening, and strengthening. 
The best books are none too good for 
our boys and girls. It has been said 
that “the very highest use to which the 
finest results of human living and do- 
ing and thinking and speaking can be 
put is to feed the mind of a child in 
those memorable years when the spirit 
is finding itself and feeling the beauty 
of the world. This is the time when, 
as a rule, the intellectual fortunes of a 
child are settled for all time.” 
Sometimes we make the mistake of 
thinking that a child’s reading needs 
no attention until he is 10 or 12 years 
old. In all probability his tastes are 
by that time quite definitely settled. 
Those who have given much study 
and thought to the subject tell us that 
the foundations of one’s literary taste 
are laid in the stories told him before 
he is able to read. Be this as it may, 
it is certainly true that just as soon as 
the child has learned to read, the great- 
est care and wisdom should be used in 
guiding him. Give him a large field of 
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literature in which to roam, but be sure 
that every book in it is wholesome and 
ennobling, and he will find his way then 
in safety. 

The imagination and the judgment 
are two of the mental qualities most 
desirable to develop through reading. 
Do not underrate the imagination; ‘“‘it 
is the chief source of human activity, 
the very mainspring of human progress. 
If our imagination did not picture to us 
better moral, political and social con- 
ditions than we now enjoy, we should 
make no effort toward the betterment 
of the world.” Give to the young the 
records of the infancy of the world when 
imagination peopled the wood, the sea, 
the air with invisible beings. Have you 
ever seen a normal child with taste un- 
spoiled who did not get the keenest en- 
joyment out of mythology,and Grimm’s 
and Andersen's fairy tales? Give him 
the great world epics, the Iliad, the 
Odyssey, the Niebelungenlied, and the 
old ballads. Where is the boy or girl 
who will not follow with unflagging in- 
terest the fortunes of Ulysses? Dr 
Richard Burton tells of a boy of 15 who 
was absorbed in athletics, and felt only 
contempt for anything literary. From 
one of the best prose translations of the 
Odyssey Dr Burton read to him one 
canto each evening, carefully refrain- 
ing from telling the boy that he was 
reading one of the great poems of the 
world. The lad became intensely in- 
terested in that old buccaneer, Ulysses. 
The mythology, the mystery, the move- 
ment of the story quickly won his en- 
thusiastic attention, and he urged the 
reader on. A long step has been taken 
in the development of that boy’s liter- 
ary taste and judgment. 

fEsop’s fables, Robinson Crusoe, 
Pilgrim’s progress—all appeal to the 
young mind Shakespeare is a mar- 
velous story-teller, and Lamb’s Tales 
are appreciated by the little folks; Plu- 
tarch’s Lives, sometimes called “the 
pasture of gréat souls,” Hawthorne, 
Cooper, Irving, Dickens, Scott, Thack- 
eray, Kingsley, Franklin’s Autobiog- 
raphy, and a host of biographies that 
read like novels, and histories that hold 
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the attention from first to last—all 
these are excellent. What if some of 
the thoughts in these books are beyond 
the full comprehension of the youthful 
reader? So much the better. We all 
know that the mind ‘‘can receive and 
brood over and find delight in ideas it 
only dimly understands and more than 
this, such ideas are often the most nu- 
tritious food for growing minds.” 

How are we to get the young people 
to read these books, you ask? To ob- 
tain this result you yourself must be 
the first inspiring cause. Read these 
books yourself; you cannot read a good 
book and be enthusiastic about it with- 
out winning many to read it. But you 
can inspire no love for these books if 
you have not read them, and know 
them only by hearsay, while your own 
time is spent in reading the light, vapid 
fiction of today. Encourage the boys 
and girls to begin libraries of their own 
to be made up of only the best books, 
and urge that they read every one of 
these. Make them feel that a good 
book is worth reading more than once. 

To help young readers one library 
had a “hero exhibit.” Pictures of 
heroes, men and women, were placed 
on the walls and tables, and under each 
the name and a brief biographical 
sketch. Every child coming into the 
room was handed a paper with three 
questions: Who is your favorite hero? 
Why? What makes ahero? The re- 
sult of this exhibition was a great in- 
crease in the calls for individual biog- 
raphies, and to many a young person 
a new and delightful field of literature 
was opened. This same plan could be 
used to lead readers into other lines. 
Then there is the plan of the Utica 
‘schools which could be used by any 
teacher willing to try it. A list of 
books is placed before the scholars and 
they are urged, but are not required, 
to read at least two or four books, ac- 
cording to the grade, during the year. 
After reading a book the pupil reports 
to the teacher, and they talk it over to- 
gether; sometimes the scholar’s report 
is a written one. After this plan was 
adopted it was not an unusual sight to 
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see a teacher and a group of pupils at 
the public library, Saturday or after 
school hours, looking over the books; 
and in three years the number of books 
read by the pupils increased threefold. 
Books for this purpose are obtained 
from the public library and the school 
library. 

In Boston the Children’s aid society 
in 1887 devised the Children’s home 
library movement, which has proved so 
successful in application that there are 
now over 64 such libraries in Boston, 
over 16 in Albany, and in a dozen or 
more other cities the plan has been 
adopted. For children from 8 to 14 
years of age, 18 or 20 good books are 
put into a suitable case, and placed 
in the home of a child whose opportu- 
nities of owning and using books are 
meager. Nine other children of the 
neighborhood joined with this child, 
who is called the librarian, to form a 
group. By these and their families the 
books are read. Once a week a vis- 
itor goes to the home where the books 
are, and spends an hour with the group, 
talking of the books read, playing 
games, singing, telling stories, and pos- 
sibly pursuing some definite line of 
study. These young people form a 
habit of reading, and realize the pleas- 
ure and benefit of having a library inthe 
home. This work could be taken up by 
teachers, clubs, children’s aid societies, 
missionary societies, Sunday-school 
teachers or individuals. 

Whatever device is used to lead and 
guide young people in their choice of 
books, its success after all depends, as 
I have said, upon us. We, teacher, 
parent, librarian, must ourselves inspire 
these boys and girls, who look up to us 
for guidance, with a love for the high- 
est and best through our own intense 
love for these qualities. We are deal- 
ing with immortal souls whose develop- 
ment will be deeply affected by the 
quality of the reading we give them— 
affected not only for time, but for eter- 
nity. 
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Library Schools of Doubtful Value 
By Melvil Dewey 


In the 14 years since the first library 
school was opened in New York the 
standards of library training have stead- 
ily advanced, and the public rightly de- 
mands from any institution, offering 
a course in library science, a stronger 
faculty and better facilities than was 
thought to answer a dozen years ago. 
At the recent Montreal meeting of the 
American Library Association this ques- 
tion was discust at some length in com- 
mittee and section meetings. Every 
friend of library progress is glad to 
have any competent instructor offer his 
services in advancing knowledge of li- 
brary methods, but there is great dan- 
ger that the cause will be more harmed 
than helpt by the zeal of the un- 
equipt orincompetent. In repeated in- 
stances classes for library training have 
been advertised with great compla- 
cency, where the sole instruction of- 
fered was by persons with no establisht 
reputation for either skill or wisdom. 
The fact that some of them had taken 
a partial course in some library school, 
and, perhaps from lack of fitness for 
the work, had not been allowed to 
continue, only aggravates the offense 
against the profession of an announce- 
ment which ignores proper qualifica- 
tions as a teacher and guide. 

If, however, such self-complacent 
assumption of wisdom were limited to 
a personal announcement, or an offer 
of merely personal instruction, it would 
be less serious than the repeated cases 
in which institutions otherwise reputa- 
ble have allowed their names to be used 
in connection with weak enterprises of 
this sort. The fault is, of course, of care- 
lessness, not of intentional impropriety. 
The officers of the college or university 
have a vague impression that librarian- 
ship ought to be encouraged, and that 
their affirmative vote on the proposi- 
tion to allow John Smith to offer such 
instruction in their name is a service to 
the good cause. Obviously such action 
is likely to lower all our standards and 
to mislead students, who with proper 
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tacilities and instruction might achieve 
admirable results, into frittering away 
their time in the supposition that they 
are getting valuable training. 

I learned recently of a certain uni- 
versity where the governing body voted 
to establish a course in library science 
without a dollar of appropriation or 
provision for any assistance, and yet 
this institution had a library of 30,000v., 
with four or five departmental libraries, 
not one of which is properly cataloged, 
and the overworkt librarian has one 
home-trained assistant! Weshould all 
be glad to see an enthusiastic worker 
willing to give information and sugges- 
tions to anyone wishing to know how he 
managed his library; but to dignify all 
that would be possible under such cir- 
cumstances by the name of a university 
course in library science shows a pa- 
thetic lack of appreciation of what li- 
brary science has come to be. 

Possibly the suggestion urged at Mon- 
treai may have to take definite form, 
and either an association composed of 
a few properly equipt schools, or else 
committees representing the American 
library association, may have to protect 
themselves against these pretentious 
announcements by some form of recog- 
nition for instruction that is worthy 
of the name, so that the public may 
know whether the courses offered de- 
serve their confidence. It would bea 
very . reat misfortune if anything even 
remotely resembling the spirit of the 
trades union were to creep into our 
honored profession, and we hesitated 
at Montreal to adopt any suggestion 
that might seem to arrogate to a few 
schools the skill and wisdom required 
for proper instruction. I know from 
intimate acquaintance with the direc- 
tors and faculties of those schools that 
their spirit is above criticism in this 
matter. But the evil against which 
they wish to guard is real. We all feel 


that it is a good thing to give as much 
and as good instruction as possible to 
anyone interested in receiving it; but 
we protest against belittling the fine 
work now done at great cost by strong 
faculties, by having otherwise reputa- 
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ble institutions announce what to the 
public seem to be exactly the same 
courses and the same work, and then to 
give to promising young men and 
women a return for their time and 
money utterly out of proportion to 
what might reasonably have been ex- 
pected. 


A Circulating Library for the Blind 


This library is at the Perkins institu- 
tion in South Boston. It contains 12,- 
82iv. in different sorts of types invented 
for finger reading, and the rules are that 
any blind person may take out a book 
by the payment of the transportation 
charges. Those within the state’s con- 
fines who cannot see and who wish to 
read, may call upon the state to aid 
them, and they do not entreat in vain 
who ask the state to do so. 

The state legislature makes annual 
appropriations for the purpose to pro- 
vide instruction for adult blind. This 
is given at their homes, several com- 
petent instructors being empleyed to 
travel from place to place, teaching the 
blind the cunning of finger reading. 

The 12,821v. in the Perkins institution 
library does not mean so many different 
works. Embossed letters are large and 
require much room, so that works com- 
plete in a single volume of ordinary 
type require numerous volumes when 
printed for the blind. Take the Bible, 


‘forexample. One volume suffices for all 


its books in ordinary type, but eight vol- 
umes are filled when its text is printed 
in the raised roman letters for finger 
reading, and 25 or more when printed in 
what is known as the braille type, and 
64 when printed in moon type. 

About 500 books are taken from this 
library annually by the adult blind in 
this state, and 100 more by the blind 
living outside Massachusetts. 

Blind people find their reading rather 
expensive, as the volumes are bulky, 
and the postage in consequence consid- 
erable. The government might author- 
ize the transmission of such literature 
to blind persons free of cost. The Ca- 
nadian parliament enacted such a law in 


1898.—Boston Globe. 






































Size versus Decoration 
Melvil Dewey, director New York State library 


The great number of new buildings 
resulting from Mr Carnegie’s munifi- 
cence brings uppractically in scores of 
places the old question of how much is 
to be spent in making an architectural 
monument at the expense of liberal 
provision: for actual working needs. 
Thuse having this question to decide 
should remember a_ few well-known 
facts. All over the world the constant 
and almost invariable mistake is in 
making library buildings too small. 
There is threefold reason for this. The 
rapid growth of cities and larger towns 
where most libraries are built, demands 
larger quarters for libraries as it does 
for postoffices, railway stations, and 
other public buildings. In addition to 
this reason which holds for other build- 
ings, there is one peculiar to books. Be- 
sides the millions printed in the past, 
records show 60,000 to 70,000 new ones 
annually, with numbers constantly in- 
creasing, so that the demand for hous- 
ing books in central libraries, instead 
of trying to care for them in private 
houses, must steadily grow. They must 
be kept somewhere, and there is no 
doubt that whatever is now considered 
satisfactory provision for storage willbe 
totally inadequate a few years hence 

Finally, the demand grows even faster 
that the library shall have, besides stor- 
age space, more rooms not only for 
general readers but also for children, 
newspaper readers, and for students 
of a variety of special subjects, like 
patents, art, etc., meeting in the cheap- 
est way reasonable public demands. 
Study clubs, extension courses, and a 
score of other interests; meeting, class, 
and lecture rooms; museums of sci- 
ence, art, and history, cluster naturally 
around the public library, which is the 
recognized center for home education. 
In view of these facts it is seldom that 
any board of trustees has at its disposal 
money enough to justify elaborate dec- 
oration or the erection of architectural 
monuments, desirable as these may be 
in every community. Its first duty is 
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to look squarely in the face the inad- 
equacy of nearly all existing library 
buildings for their actua] needs, and to 
provide liberally for the future, realiz- 
ing the threefold demands for growth. 
This means in smaller towns planning 
to have a light, dry basement that can 
be used for ‘storage when pressure 
comes, and to have at least a second 
story over the main library rooms avail- 
able for the rapidly growing allied 
work that certainly can be done better 
and more cheaply in the public library 
than elsewhere. When adequate pro- 
vision has been made for all these 
things there will usually be no question 
for discussion, as the entire available 
fund will have been spent in a plain 
substantial building. 

I believe heartily in beautiful libra- 
ries and schools, which ought to be the 
best pieces of architecture in each com- 
munity. They exert an educating in- 
fluence and are an infinitely better use 
of the money than to erect mere monu- 
ments or costly statuary. But I am 
discussing cases where choice must be 
made between architectural beauty and 
everyday needs of the library or school, 
and in most cases an elaborate and 
costly building too small for a library’s 
future is as unwise as a beautiful new 
schoolhouse holding only half the 
teachers and would-be students, instead 
of aplain building large enough for act- 
ual needs. The architecturally beauti- 
ful building may be a source of pride 
as we drive with our visitors through 
the street, but it is not practical wisdom 
or good sense to throttle an obvious 
future rapid development by too nar- 
row walls of masonry, at a time when 
the same money would be adequate to 
real needs if we would be content with- 
out ornamentation. 


Position Wanted 


A young lady, a university graduate, 
A. B.,and a student of two years in the 
Albany Library school, and seven years 
subsequent experience, would like a 
position. Letters and references. Ad- 
dress D, care of Pusiic LIBRARIES. 
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A Note of Warning 


I wish to follow the timely editorial 
in Pustic Lipraries for January, on 
the vagaries of selecting architects for 
some of the new Carnegie libraries, with 
a few words on the care and cost of such 
buildings. Itisa pity,a great pity, that 
many, if not most of these noble bene- 
factions, are made to towns and cities 
where there is no library, no librarian, 
and no educated board of library direct- 
ors. The object is to start a library 
by giving a fine building, with the pro- 
viso of an appropriation of one-tenth of 
the cost of the buildings, in most cases, 
for annual maintenance. The great 
temptation is to erect a building more 
or less unsuited to library purposes, and 
requiring more to keep it up, to make 
the necessary repairs and alterations, 
and to keep it clean, than should be 
necessary. It is perfectly feasible to 
put up a building so ornate and so 
adorned, of such materials and con- 
struction, as to require the whole 
amount of the annual appropriation to 
make repairs and alterations and to 
keep it clean. This is especially true 
of buildings costing from $25,000 to 
$50,000, as they are more likely to fall 
a prey to local architects who know 
nothing and care nothing about library 
buildings. 

Marbles, mosaics, carvings, screens, 
terrazzo floors, mahogany and antique 
oak, plate and stained glass, nickel and 
brass, copper and wrought iron, all re- 
quire to be kept up in appropriate style. 
The necessary alterations and repairs 
must be in same style and materials or 
the effect will be to spoil the building. 
I know of one fireproof building with 
small income which is hampered by 
this very thing. Dirt looks more out 
of place in marble halls than it does in 
alog cabin. The mere item of suitable 
janitor work will eat up much of the an- 
nual appropriation; and if you do not 
pay for good work and allow ample time 
you will not getit. Your finish is liable 


to be spoiled, your terrazzo and mosaic 
floors so stained and grimed as not to 
be cleaned, the polish taken off the 
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marbles and Mexican onyx, and deli- 
cate carvings ruined. As noted before, 
good janitor service takes time as well 
as strength and fidelity, and is expen- 
sive. Cheap janitor service is, to be 
sure, better than none, but that is about 
all that can be said for it. If the jani- 
tor work is skimped, the beautiful ef- 
fect of the building is soon spoiled by 
dirt and grime, and the building soon 
has a degenerate, hand-me-down look. 
Better is a plain building well cared for 
than a fine building looking like some 
of our town halls and schoolhouses, and 
full of odors, dirty, stained, and dis- 
reputable. Dr G. E. Wire. 

Worcester County law library, Wor- 

cester, Mass. 
Jan. 25, 1902. 


A RECENT book of more than passing 
interest is the Elements of architecture, 
a reproduction of a famous work of the 
seventeenth century by Sir Henry 
Wotton. The quaint form and phrase- 
ology embody many bits of wisdom 
and sound sense on buildings that have 
not yet lost their force. The author 
was a man of influence in his day, and 
represented England at several courts 
in Italy, where he gave much thought 
to the art of the time and place. He 
was a friend of Isaac Walton, who wrote 
his life. He was the first English writer 
to attempt a practical manual of archi- 
tecture. It is avery interesting bit of 
work even today. The book at hand is 
printed on imported handmade antique 
paper, and bound in art vellum. It is 
in a limited edition, published for Guy 
Kirkham, F. A. I. A., of Springfield, 
Mass., and is in its makeup itself a work 
of art. 


We need the following back numbers 
of PusLic LispRARIEs to complete their 
respective volumes: vol. 1, June, 1896; 
vol. 3, April, 1898; vol. 3, Oct., 1898; 
vol. 5, Jan, 1900; vol. 5, May, 1900; 
June, 1900. We shall be glad to hear 
from anyone having these numbers to 
dispose of. 
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Library Schools 
Drexel 


The class have again been exercising 
their ingenuity on picture bulletins, and 
have produced some creditable exam- 
ples on air-ships, our animal friends, cor- 
onations, Oriental rugs, the Isthmian 
canal,and numerous othertimely topics. 

Florence E. Wheeler, class of 1900, 
has recently been appointed librarian of 
the Leominster (Mass.) Public library, 
in which she has been an assistant. 

Inex Mortland, class of Igol, is en- 
gaged in cataloging the library of the 
State university of Louisiana at Baton 
Rouge. 

Caroline B. Perkins, class of 1901, 
has left her position in the West Phila- 
delphia branch of the free library, to 
become an assistant in the Mercantile 
library of Philadelphia. 


New York 


C. W. Andrews, librarian of the John 
Crerar library, Chicago, has accepted 
the invitation of the New York State 
library school alumni association to fill 
the Alumni lectureship this year. He 
will speak on the Bibliography of sci- 
ence June 2, 3, and 4. All former stu- 
dents who find it convenient to attend 
will be cordially welcomed. 


The Alumni lectureship has been 
filled as follows: W. H. Brett (1896); 
Herbert Putnam (1898); Frank A, 
Hutchins (1899); Dr E. C. Richardson 
(1got). The present plan, which in- 
volves the printing of the lectures, was 
happily inaugurated last year by Dr 
Richardson’s lectures, issued by Scrib- 
ner under the title Classification, and 
already reviewed in Pusiic LIBRARIES. 


The next five-year edition of the Reg- 
ister of the school is in preparation by 
Miss Woodworth. It will cover the 
period 1887 to date, the last Register 
stopping at 1897. Membership in the 
American Library Association, in state 
associations, and in the Alumni asso- 
ciation, will be included in the Regis- 
ter. 


Edith D. Fuller is giving her courses 
in dictionary cataloging. 

The senior class enter heartily into 
the discussion of timely subjects taken 
up in the semi-monthly trustees meet- 
ings. The following subjects have been 
thus far considered: 

Branch libraries versus delivery sta- 
tions and versus free delivery; Diction- 
aries versus classed catalogs; The use 
of the typewriter in supplementing 
printed cards; Reserve of study club 
books; Children’s work; Shali the trus- 
tees or the librarian select the books for 
asmalllibrary? MrsS.C. FAIRCHILD. 


Pratt 


The course in Works of reference for 
high school teachers, begun in October, 
1901, ended the third week in January, 
1902; 13 teachers from the Girls’ high 
school, teachers of English literature, 
history, German, and French, applied 
for the course, which was arranged es- 
pecially for them, and there were sel- 
dom fewer than II in attendance on 
the 10 weekly lectures. The following 
classes of books were taken up: gen- 
eral encyclopedias, dictionaries, bio- 
graphical dictionaries; reference books 
in literature, music, art, religion, geog- 
raphy, sociology, and historical and mis- 
cellaneous reference books, also a few 
generally useful trade-bibliographies. 
When there was time, problems were 
given out to be looked up in the books 
mentioned in the day’s lecture, and 
careful notes were taken. Expressions 
of satisfaction with the course were 
heard on every hand, and of conviction 
that the notes taken would be exceed- 
ingly serviceable. The books referred 
to were brought into the class and ex- 
amined, so that the acquaintance might 
be with the book as well as with the title. 

The sclas of tg02 will make the usual 
spring vacation visits to libraries, this 
year to those in Washington and Balti- 
more, the dates chosen being March 27 
to April 3. It is quite likely that the 
school will also attend the conference in 
Boston and Magnolia from June 14 to 19, 
returning in time for the Pratt institute 
commencement the evening of the Igth. 
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Mary F. Isom, classes 1990-1901, has 
been appointed librarian of the public 
library of Portland, Ore., recently made 
free. Harriet Gooch, class of ’98, has 
been made head cataloger. 

Bertha F. Hatheway, class of Igol, 
has been engaged to reorganize the li- 
brary of the St Johnsbury (Vt.) athe- 
nzum. 

Esther B. Owen, class of ’g9, has been 
engaged as reference assistant in the 
Hartford Public library, succeeding 
Grace Child. 

In February the library school had 
the pleasure of a visit from Mrs Salome 
Cutler Fairchild, of the New York State 
library school, who lectured before the 
students on the subject of Book anno- 
tation; from Mary Emogene Hazeltine, 
of the James Prendergast Free library, 
Jamestown, N. Y., who spoke on Some 
economies in small libraries— followed 
by ashort talk on the work in Children’s 
libraries; and from Miss Hewins, of the 
Hartford Public library, whose topic 
was Book reviews. 

The annual luncheon and _ business 
meeting of the Graduates’ association 
of the Pratt institute library school was 
held in New York on January 30, 55 
members being present. This social 
meeting is one of the means whereby 
the members are kept in touch with one 
another and with the library world in 
general. 

The association entertained Mrs Fair- 
child of Albany as its guest of honor, 
and received her brief add.ess of greet- 
ing and good-fellowship with applause. 
She spoke of the solidarity existing 
among library-school graduates as the 
result not of clannishness, but of a unity 
and aim, and more especially of a simi- 
larity of point of view and breadth of 
vision, which special educational train- 
ing in any line gives in contradistinction 
to that gained by entering the same field 
of work by other paths. This breadth 
of vision the library school seeks to give 
by teaching principles, not facts, and 
by fostering mental plasticity in the 
student for their application. 

Following Mrs Fairchild’s address, 
Miss Plummer read an interesting paper 


on the changes in the course of study 
in the Pratt institute library school 
since 1896, changes that have helped in 
placing the school on its present solid 
footing. The aim has been to give 
strength to the course by greater atten- 
tion to certain subjects, and at the same 
time to insure elasticity in meeting indi- 
vidual needs, reached by a conservative 
introduction of the elective system. 
Miss Plummer’s paper was written 
along the lines of a circular which had 
been sent out that the school might feel 
the pulse of criticism of its active grad- 
uates. She pointed out that certain 
suggestions made by them were not 
practicable, that others had already 
been adopted, and finally quoted ex- 
cerpts from the answers received —an- 
swers representative of the various 
fields of library work. These expressed 
strong appreciation of the all-round 
training of the school. 

After the speeches the necessary bus- 
iness of the association was discharged, 
reports were heard, officers for the year 
elected, and the constitution amended. 
Miss Rathbone made an informal re- 
port on the Lake Placid meeting of last 
fall. New officers were elected as fol- 
lows: Susan A. Hutchinson, librarian 
of the Brooklyn institute, president; 
Susan Clendenin, of the Y. W.C. A. li- 
brary, New York, vice-president; Annie 
Katharine Emery, of the Brooklyn pub- 
lic library, secretary; and Annie Mac- 
kenzie, Pratt institute free library, 
treasurer. 

After voting to use the surplus funds 
of the association for the purchase ofa 
complete home library outfit for the 
Library chapter of the Neighborship 
association of Pratt institute, the meet- 
ing adjourned. 

Epitu P. BuckNAM (’98), 
Acting Secretary 


Summer schools 


California 


A summer school of library science 
will be conducted this year at the Uni- 
versity of California, by Mary Floyd 
Williams, assisted by Librarian J. C. 
Rowell, and Assistant Librarian J. D. 
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Layman. It is intended for those who 
already have library experience, or are 
actually engaged in library work. The 
class will be limited to 20 (possibly 25) 
students. 


Indianapolis 


The public library commission of In- 
diana will conduct a training class at 
Indianapolis April 17 to May 15, 1902. 
Only those occupying library positions, 
or under definite appointment to them, 
will be admitted. 

There will be no tuition charged to 
residents of Indiana, but there will be 
a tegistration fee of $1. Non-residents 
of Indiana will be charged $10. Five 
dollars will cover cost of supplies. 
Board may be had at $7 a week. 

All phases of library work will be 
covered by persons competent to pre- 
sent them. The supervision of the 
work will be in charge of Merica Hoag- 
land, library organizer of the commis- 
sion. Harriet L. Eaton, a graduate of 
Pratt institute library school, will give 
the technical instruction. 





Bibliographical Society of Chicago 


At the January meeting it was sug- 
gested, that library boards could do 
much to promote bibliographical work 
by giving such members of their staff 
that had shown special aptness for it 
opportunities to do such work during li- 
brary hours. The matter was referred 
to the council, which was asked to con- 
sider what the society could do to pro- 
mote the suggestion. 

The secretary, Mr Josephson, read a 
short paper on Some bibliographical 
desiderata, dwelling particularly on 
Prof. Dziatzko’s plan for a general cat- 
alog of incunabula. He also outlined 
briefly his plan for a bibliographical 
institute, which was laid before the so- 
ciety about a year ago. The council 
was asked to consider whether the so- 
ciety could take any steps in order to 
interest institutions or individuals inthe 
founding of such an institute, which 
naturally would need quite a consider- 
able endowment. 
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In the preliminary announcement 
sent oat by F. W. Faxon, secretary of 
the A. L. A., one may glean some idea 
of what the meeting will be. Some 
changes have been made in manner of 
preparation for the meeting. Notices 
and programs will be sent only to those 
whose names are given to the secre- 
tary. 

Rooming will be done by an A.L. A. 
hotel committee and not by the hotel. 
The three largest hotels which have 
been selected as headquarters at Mag- 
nolia Beach have reduced their usual 
prices of $5 and $6 a day, as follows; 
$2.50 per day two in a room, double bed; 
$2.75 a day two in a room, single beds: 
$3.50 a day single room, one person. 

The secretary will be glad to arrange 
for all who write him, and he requestsa 
letter from those intending to be pres- 
ent covering the following points: (a) 
Will you attend Boston portion of the 
conference? (b) Will hotel accommo- 
dations there be desired? (c) Would 
you prefer accommodations Saturday 
night or over Sunday at the home of 
some member of the Massachusetts Li- 
brary club? The local committee feel 
that some who might not care to go to 
the expense of a hotel for these pre- 
liminary days would attend if they 
could be entertained for this time. (d) 
Date when Magnolia room is wanted 
(Saturday, Sunday, or Monday). °(e) 
Name of roommate, or suggestions to 
aid committee in helping you select 
one. (f) Price of room desired. (g) 
Others from your library who will prob- 
ably go. (h) Will you probably take 
one of the post-conference trips, and 
which one? Such an advance state- 
ment of your probable course will 
greatly aid the local committees in all 
their plans 

Railroad fare will probably be the 
usual one and one-third fare allowed to 
the A.L. A. 

Detailed announcements concerning 
program, hotels, and excursions will be 
sent to all members and others who re- 
quest them about May 1. 
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Library Meetings 


Chicago—The regular meeting of the 
Chicago Library club was held at the 
public library Thursday evening, Febru- 
ary 13. In the absence of the president 
and vice-presidents, Mabel McIlvaine, 
who was in charge of the program for 
the evening, was elected as chairman. 
Mary E. Downey and Jennie M. Dignum 
were elected to membership. For the 
committee on library work at the county 
jail, Mr Roden reported a recommenda- 
tion that the club make an annual ap- 
propriation, to be expended under the 
direction of the committee, for the jail 
library. Mr Roden paid a glowing trib- 
ute to W. R. Moss, a public spirited 
Chicago attorney, who has voluntarily 
looked after this library for several years, 
giving many of his evenings to the 
work. Atthe requestof the committee 
Mr Moss was in attendance at the meet- 
ing, and, upon invitation, he addressed 
the club, presenting a vigorous and vivid 
description of the work that he was do- 
ing at the jail. He thought that the 
club could be most helpful by securing 
donations of money for the purchase of 
selected lists of new books, by advising 
in the selection of those books, and by 
appointing some one who might always 
be appealed to for information on tech- 
nical questions pertaining to library 
work. The matter was referred to the 
executive committee for consideration, 
and report. Miss Ahern’s report from 
the committee on library and school re- 
lations was madea special order for the 
next meeting. Prof. James Westfall 
Thompson of the University of Chi- 
cago, the speaker of the evening, then 
addressed the club on—France since 
the Dreyfus case. It was a most in- 
teresting and instructive address, in 
which Faure, Loubet, Waldeck- Rous- 
seau, Marchand, Dreyfus, and other 
prominent characters, the army, the 
clericals, the socialists, the nationalists, 
and other political parties, were all. in- 
troduced to the audience in rapid suc- 
cession, giving a most comprehensive, 
and, at the same time, a very clear in- 
sight into the troubles and perplexities 


of modern France. A hearty vote of 
thanks was extended to the speaker. 
It has been suggested that it would be 
well for the club to arrange for frequent 
scholarly addresses in the various fields 
of knowledge, that our members (who 
are all busy and have little time for 
study and reading) may keep better 
posted as to what is going on in the great 
world. 


Long Island—The February meeting of 
the Long Island Library club was held 
at Pratt institute library, Brooklyn, on 
February 6, at three o’clock. The pro- 
gram was very interesting, and brought 
together a large attendance of members 
of the club, students in the library 
school, and others. The walls of the 
room were closely covered with beauti- 
ful water-color paintings of flowers, and 
gave an added interest to the occasion, 

The first address was made by Miss 
Hazeltine, president of the State asso- 
ciation, on the subject of Library in- 
stitutes. The speaker related how the 
idea was first suggested at the annual 
meeting at Lake Placid. These meet- 
ings, delightful as they are, however, 
reach only a small part of the librarians 
of the state, and do not include those 
connected with the smaller libraries. In 
orderto reach and aid the librarians who 
are unable to attend the meetings at 
Lake Placid, the library institute has 
been planned. Like the teachers’ in- 
stitute, the aim is not only to give in- 
formation, but inspiration also. 

In accordance with the spirit of the 
proposed plan five persons volunteered 
to give such assistance as they are able 
to any librarians desiring it. 

The president announced that a spe- 
cial meeting of the club will be held by 
invitation at the rooms of the Grolier 
club on Friday, February 21, at three 
o'clock. 

A letter was read from Miss Foote, 
secretary of the New York Library club, 
inviting the members toattend the meet- 
ings of the sister club, and asking any 
who desire notices of the regular meet- 
ings to notify Miss Foote, Astor build- 
ing, New York. 























The subject, Pictures and other illus- 
trative material in reference work, was 
discussed by Miss Stevens of the Pratt 
institute high school, Miss Osgood of 
Boston, Miss Bass of Barnard college, 
and E. W. Gaillard, librarian of the 
Webster Free library, New York. The 
first speaker showed how her pupils are 
aided in the study of Greek and Roman 
history by the use of photographs of the 
famous buildings, or the statues of the 
gods and heroes. It is impossible to 
give the proper amount of life without 
pictures. Miss Osgood advocated the 
use always of the best pictures which 
can be procured, as the cheaper repro- 
ductions do not give what artists call 
“values.” She illustrated the subject by 
giving incidents in the lives of several 
painters, and set forth the necessity of 
studying the lives of the artists in con- 
nection with the great paintings. Miss 
Bass related in how many pleasant ways 
the students of the Polytechnic institute 
were aided in their study of history by 
the use of photographs placed in the 
classroom. Miss Stevens mentioned 
that the portraits of rulers and leaders 
could be used to great advantage in con- 
nection with the study of modern his- 
tory, because throwing light on their 
characters. Mr Gaillard suggested that 
as all librarians cannot have fine pic- 
tures, but must use some of the cheaper 
kind, other illustrative material may be 
used and loaned as well as books, such 
as minerals, casts of statues, anatomical 
models, boxes of specimens illustrating 
the life history of insects, etc. 

A subject of very practical interest to 
many of the librarians was presented by 
Miss Hunt, Children’s librarian at the 
Newark Public library. In her paper 
on the Classification of children’s story 
books, she told how she had solved the 
problem of bringing together the In- 
dian stories, stories of the Civil war, 
etc., by shelving such books with other 
books on the same subjects which are 
non-fiction. 

The audience was invited to inspect 
the exhibition of Mrs Rowan’s paint- 
ings which adorned the room, and many 
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persons remained after the meeting ad- 
journed to examine them in detail. 
Mir1AM S. DRAPER, Sec’y. 


Pennsylvania— The meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Library club was held on 
Monday, February 10, in the lecture 
room of the Free library of Philadel- 
phia, 1217 Chestnut st., when Dr Jastrow, 
the president, presided. After the con- 
clusion of the usual routine business a 
most interesting paper was read by John 
Thomson, on the subject of The chron- 
icles and memorials forming the Master 
of the rolls’ series. 

These might, in one sense, almost be 
called incunabula, except for the rea 
son that they were never printed. They 
are a series of chronicles and memo- 
rials, the latter. comprising letters, 


poems, and many similar literary prod- . 


ucts embracing the period from the ear- 
liest time of British history down to 
the end of the reign of Henry VII, or 
about the year 1500. 

These books will never be of general 
use to any but special students until a 
descriptive catalog with a complete sub- 
ject and biographical index is prepared. 

At the conclusion of the address a 
long discussion ensued, and Dr Jastrow 
suggested that inquiries should be made 
among the different libraries and as- 
sociations interested in this matter, 
whether a sufficient fund could be raised 
to enable the catalog raisonné and in- 
dexes, spoken of by Mr Thomson, to be 
printed. Mr Thomson said that he had 
been at work on this matter for several 
years, and the whole thing could be 
printed within a year if the necessary 
funds were forthcoming. Many inter- 
esting criticisms were offered, and what 
would have been ordinarilya “dry topic”’ 
proved a matter of considerable gen- 
eral interest. 

An announcement was made that the 
annual Bi-state meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey library clubs 
would be held at Atlantic Cityon March 
14 and 15, and that the headquarters 
would be the Grand Atlantic hotel. as 
usual, and that several of the leading 
librarians had promised to be present. 




















News from the Field 


The Harvard law school is to have a 
new library building. 

Prescott C. Rice, for 29 years public 
librarian of Fitchburg, Mass., died Jan- 
uary 26. 


The Harvard Union library has re- 
ceived a gift of 400 books from J. B. 
Gerrish of the class of ’71. 


The Boston Public library will receive 
$100,000 for its book fund from the 
estate of R. C. Billings, who died three 
years ago. 

Hiller C. Wellman of the Brookline 
(Mass.) public library has been asked 
to take the vacancy at the Springfield 
city library. 

The Providence (R. I.) Public library 
has issued a list of books by Catholic 
writers added to the library during the 
past year. The list has been highly com- 
mended by the Catholic clergy and pub- 
lications in Providence. 


The Harvard university library report 
calls attention strongly to the crowded 
conditions of the library. A complete 
recount of the books and pamphlets, 
the first since 1878, shows 387,097 of the 
former and 32,817 of the latter. 


Central Atlantic 


Amsterdam, N. Y., has received a gift 
of $25,000 from Mr Carnegie on the 
usual terms 

Gloversville, N. Y., has been offered 
$50,000 by Mr Carnegie for a library 
building, on the usual terms. 


The Washington Co. Free library, at 
Hagerstown, Md. has issued an anno- 
tated graded list of books for nature 
study. 

A bill has been introduced into the 
New Jersey legislature providing for 
the appointment of two women on 
every library board in that state. 

The last annual report of the Syra- 
cuse (N. Y.) Public library contains two 
cuts of its proposed new building—one 
of the exterior and one of the first floor 
plan. 
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Passaic, N. J., will have a beautiful 
new library as a memorial to Jane Wat- 
son Reid. It will be built of Bedford 
stone, with copper roof, and in Grecian- 
Ionic style of architecture. 


The public library at Paterson, N. J., 
with nearly 200,cOov., was totally de- 
stroyed in the recent fire. Mrs Mary E. 
Ryle of Paterson has offered $100,000 
toward rebuilding the library. 


The Carnegie library at Allegheny 
City, Pa., reports an increase in circula- 
tion of 72,648v., 65 per cent of fiction, 
a decrease of If per cent from figures 
of 1900. The library contains 13,637v. 


The Niagara Falls (N. Y.) public li- 
brary celebrated its sixth birthday bya 
book social, February 1, at which a 
goodly number of books were given the 
library, and a very enjoyable evening 
spent. 


The annual report of the State libra- 
rian of New Jersey shows additions to 
the library in the past year to be 35 28v., 
making a total of 58,370v. in the library. 
There are 62 traveling libraries, con- 
taining 30cOv., sent out from the State 
library. 


The Carnegie library of Braddock, 
Pa., reports 30,839v. in the library, an 
increase of 5615v. for the year; regis- 
tered readers 10,497, an increase of 2272; 
circulation, 184,573v., an increase of 
21,277v.; use of fiction 66 per cent., a 
decrease ot 3.7 per cent. 


The Brooklyn library has been turned 
over to the Brooklyn Public library. 
The library now contains over 160,000v., 
and, with its building, represents a 
value of not less than $750,000. Its 
books, papers, and periodicals have 
been gathered during a period of more 
than 40 years, and they form a collec- 
tion that it would be now impossible to 
duplicate and difficult to equal. 


The Buffalo Public library shows 169,- 
728v. in use, with a home circulation 
of 966,450v.; per cent of fiction, .656, a 
decrease of 1.5 per cent; books in the 
children’s room, 7762, with a circulation 
of 84,425v.; books in 33 schools, 25,114, 





























with home circulation of 233,102v. 
Traveling libraries, 84; distributed as 
follows: 32 firehouses, 6 police stations, 
5 hospitals, for use of staff; 10 societies, 
21 teachers or schools outside of the 
regular supply. Eight delivery stations 
are maintained and 3 branch libraries. 
The library has lost 683 books, of which 
no account can be made, in 1898-1901. 


Central 


Port Huron, Mich., has received an 
offer of $40,000 from Mr Carnegie on 
the usual terms. 


Xenia, Ohio, has received $20,000 
from Mr Carnegie fora library building 
on the usual conditions. 


Hartford City, Ind., has been offered 
$15,000 for a library building by Mr 
Carnegie on the usual terms. 


Greencastle,Ind_., has received $10,000 
for a library building from Mr Carne- 
gie on the usual conditions. 


Andrew Carnegie has given $17,500 
to Kenton, Ohio, for a library building, 
on condition that the town give $10,000 
in addition. 


Ella May Edwards of the New York 
State library school, ’94-’95, has been 
engaged for six months to catalog the 
public library at South Bend, Ind. 


J. G. Schmidlapp of Cincinnati will 
build a $100,000 memorial library build- 
ing, devoted exclusively to art, on the 
ground set apart for art purposes by the 
city in Eden park. 

The Brumback Library at Van Wert, 
Ohio, reports a home circulation of 
27,562v., with 6572v. on the shelves. 
No record is kept of circulation through 
sub-stations outside the town. 


Caroline M. Russel, assistant libra- 
rian at Simmons’ library, Kenosha, 
Wis., resigned her position to be mar- 
ried, February 5, to G. D. Blackman. 
Cora Frantz has been appointed to the 
vacancy. 


W.E. Henry, librarian of the Indiana 
state library, is about to publish in book 
form a compilation, Political platforms 


News from the Field 
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of the two dominant parties of Indiana, 
1850-1900. The edition is to be small 
and privately printed. 


The annual report of the St Louis 
Public library gives 21,225v.added dur- 
ing the year. The total issue in all de- 
partments was 990,197V., an increase of 
more that 70,000v. over 1900. The ref- 
erence room showed an increased use 
of 31,264v. 


The report of the Cincinnati Library 
society for the blind in connection with 
the public library of this city, contains 
much interesting material. This is a 
movement carried on very effectively 
entirely through volunteer work and sub- 
scription. About $1600 in money has 
been given, besides a large measure of 
personal service. Regular classes in 
reading and writing are kept up, special 
readings are given, and the personal 
comfort of the blind is cared for. 


The Minnesota Library commission 
makes the following report on the trav- 
eling libraries under its control: Dur- 
ing the winter of Igo! there were 100 
libraries of 5ov. each, and 4s libraries 
of 25v. each in circulation. The total 
circulation was 41,645, or nearly seven 
times for each book. Ifa city library 
should circulate its books at the same 
rate, the circulation would be consid- 
ered phenomenal. The total number 
of borrowers was 7037. Two-thirds of 
the places borrowing the libraries are 
country communities who would other- 
wise have no library opportunities what- 
ever. Inthetowns the traveling library 
has many times given the impetus to a 
permanent library. In the fall of Igo! 
other libraries were added, making a 
total of 125 libraries of sov. and 60 li- 
braries of 25v. This means 185 libra- 
ries containing 7750 books now in cir- 
culation. 

South 


Adaline Benson, Rockwell, N. Y. 
’98-'99, has been appointed assistant li- 
brarian at Hampton institute, Hampton, 
Va. 

Rutherford Birchard Hayes, eldest 
son of R. P. Hayes, formerly secretary 
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of the A. L.A., died at Asheville, N.C., 
February 2. 


The New Orleans papers of January 
27 contain a classified list of the books 
added to the Howard memorial and to 
the Fisk free and public library during 
the year 1gol. 


The report of Miss Campbell, libra- 
rian of the Y. M. A. library of Au- 
gusta, Ga., shows a circulation of 691 2v., 
with 9530v. on the shelves. This is a 
subscription library. 


West 


Ross C. Irvine has been elected li- 
brarian of the new Carnegie library at 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Mary C. Gardiner, who has been act- 
ing librarian of the public library at Hel- 
ena, Mont., for the last two years, has 
been elected librarian. 


The city of Denver has bought a site 
for a new library building on Colfax 
av., between South Fourteenth and 
South Fifteenth st. The site chosen,150 
by 320 feet, abuts on four streets, and 
cost $98,000. 


A handsome bronze tablet, with an in- 
scription onit bearing acknowledgment 
of the generosity of Andrew Carnegie 
in providing means for rebuilding the 
library, has been placed near the en- 
trance to the main floor of the public 
library of Lincoln, Neb. 


The annual report of the Omaha Pub- 
lic library shows an increase in the 
scope of the work and a deepening of 
the interest of the public. This is 
largely due to the establishment of 
branch libraries. The circulation was 
204,418v.; additions, 4169v. The estab- 
lishment of a bindery in the basement 
of the library has given great satisfac- 
tion, being a saving in money and in 
the time books are absent from the 
shelves. 

Foreign 


The annual report of the Lindsay 
(Ont.), Public library shows a total in- 
crease in circulation of 12+ per cent. 
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Mr Carnegie has given $10,0co to 
Lindsay, $15,000 to Sarnia, and $20,000 
to Guelph, all in Ontario, for public li- 
braries, on the usual conditions. 

The second annual meeting of the 
Ontario Library association will be held 
in Toronto, Monday and Tuesday, 
March 31 and April 1. 

The professor of history at Oxford 
university has been appointed to select 
a private library of speeches and biog- 
raphies of players, men of letters, and 
printers, for Mr Carnegie. The collec- 
tion, for which an immediate outlay of 
$50,000 has been authorized, will be 
placed in Skibo castle in Scotland. 

Efforts are being made by the U. S. 
Consul Gen. P. C. Hanna to induce Mr 
Carnegie to give $4,000,000 for libraries 
in Mexico at Monterey, Chihuahua, Du- 
rango, Tampico, Torreon, and San Luis 
Potosi. The establishment of a large 
steel plant at Monterey has taken large 
numbers of skilled workmen there from 
the United States. 

Gilbert Parker, the novelist, has pre- 
sented to the city of Belleville a fine 
public library building and to Queen's 
university, Kingston, Ont., a set of por- 
traits of the governors of Canada from 
1612 to date, with their autographs. 
The set is valued at $5000 and was col- 
lected during years past throughout 
Europe and America. 

A granite monument has been placed 
at the grave of Edward Edwards, the 
pioneer of free libraries in England, by 
Thomas Greenwood. He was the strong 
factor in the passage of the library bills 
of 1845-50. He was a member of the 
British museum staff from 1838 to 1850 
and was the first librarian appointed 
under the acts, his post being Manches- 
ter, where he wrote and worked for li- 
braries till his death in 1886. 


A graduate of University of Zurich, 
holding a doctor’s degree and a master 
of several languages, wishes a position 
in a library where such knowledge can 
be utilized. Address Box 185, Faculty 
exchange, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago. 
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To LIBRARIANS 











RECENT IMPORTATIONS 


From the large collection of Books recently secured 
abroad by our representative, we offer the following 
selected titles which are especially valuable for public 
and college libraries. 


Havard (Henry)—PICTURESQUE HOLLAND 


A Journey in the Provinces of Frietland, Groningen, Drenthe, Overyssel, 
Guelders and Limbourg, W7th folding map and 10 full-page wood engravings. 
8vo, pp. 416, cloth, uncut. London, Bendz/ey, 1876. $3.50. In new and fresh 


condition. 
A charming book of travel and description about one of the most interesting European 
countries. 


Jeaffreson (John Cordy)—-THE REAL SHELLEY 


New Views of the Poet’s Life. 2 vols. (Vol. 1, pp. 435, Vol. II, pp. 478), 8vo, 
cloth, uncut. London, 1885. $4.50. In fine second- hand condition. 

“*Mr. Jeatfreson’s book is incontestably a solid array of facts and disquisitions, and a forci- 
ble indictment of Shelley as a man.’’--London Atheneum. 


Raikes (Thomas)—A PORTION OF THE JOURNAL 


Kept by him from 1831 to 1847; comprising reminiscences of social and political 
life in London and Paris during that period. W7th portraits. 4 vols. (about 
400 pp. each), crown 8vo, half green morocco, marbled edges. London, 


1856-57. $6.00. Fine copy. 
‘‘Few coming historians of the events of the past thirty years will be satistied without turn- 
ing over the pages of this olla-podrida.”’--London Atheneum, 1857 


Fawcett (Henry)-PAUPERISM 


Its Causes and Remedies. 12mo, cloth, uncut. London, 1871. $3.75. In nice 


condition. 
“His book is thoroughly honest, and honest in the sense of speaking unpalatable truth to 
the working classes.’”’--Loudon Saturday Review. 


Our stock of the publications of all American publishers is more 
nearly complete than that of any other house in the United States. 


Send for our Classified Catalogue of 3,500 volumes 
suitable for a public library, proportioned in accordance 
with approved library methods. 











A. G. McCiurGc & Go., CHICAGO 
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SPLENDID BOOK BARGAINS 
for 


LIBRARIES 














THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. has just published its Fall Clearance Catalogue, 
containing the latest and best book bargains we have ever had to offer. The cat- 
alogue gives the list and net prices of the books and makes some splendid quotations 
on regular works besides. The whole presents a list which every librarian should 

investigate carefully before expending the Fall appropriations. 
We have been supplying libraries for fifty years. We know titles, authors, bind- 


ings, publishers; all there is to know about miscellaneous books. We are prepared to 
supply you these books on the shortest notice and offer you the best discounts. Further 
than this, we can ship your books in one shipment, which will save you 
TIME o0 MONEY ©o WORRY 
Librarians are cordially invited, when in New York City, to visit our new book 
floor at 33-37 East 17th Street, Union Square North. We have there the largest single 
floor devoted to books in the country. It is light and roomy,so that you can see the 
books you want. You will always receive the promptest attention. 


THE BAKER @ TAYLOR CoO. 


Publishers 
33 East 17th Street, Union Square North, New York 
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eoseee 


Permit. Me 


to introduce an 


acc Figgins’ 
Eternal Ink 


at your service. I write true black, stay black forever, and am proof to 





age, air, sunshine, chemicals, and fire. I am the only lineal descend- 
ent of the everlasting writing ink of the Ancients, and am worthy of 
my ancestry. 





Ask your Dealer for me, or send roc. for prepaid sample by mail to 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mirs., 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 


Main Office. 271 Ninth Street ‘ee 4 N. Y. 
Factory, 240-244 Eighth Street U. S.A. 
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‘Delightful Books 


‘For Girls and Boys 
( 





Colonial Days in Virginia, Qarolina, Maryland and Georgia 
By Lucie D. Welch. Illustrated by Olive M. Long. 
246 pages. Cloth, 50c. 


2 
Colonial Children 
By Mara L. Pratt. 221 pages. Cloth, 50c. 
o 


Children of the World; Cheir homes, Their Schools and Cheir Playgrounds 
Small quarto. 254 pages. Cloth, $1.00. 


’ 

; 

} ; 

‘ Children of the Palm Lands 

By Alice E. Allen, 187 pages. Cloth, 50c. 
} 

; 

; 


gm 


By Frederick Schwatka. Cloth, $1.25. 


ao 
Stories of King Arthur 
By Mara L. Pratt. Cloth, 40c. 


o 

World History in Myth and Legend 
By M. L. P. Chadwick. Cloth, 40c. 

am 


Stories and Tales from the Animal World 
By Emma M. C. Greenleaf. Cloth, 50c. 





Public Libraries having children’s reading-rooms will find in our 
catalogue many titles that will prove profitable as well as interest- 
ing for children. Correspondence solicited. 





Educational Publishing Company 
378 Wabash Avenue - - CHICAGO 


} 
} 
} 
} 
} 
Children of the Cold $ 
! 
| 
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The Library Bu) 


Saves Time 































Gives Per- 
fect Copies 








Guarantees 
[_orrT ect 
Duplicates 











Is Mechan- 
ically Supe- 
rior to any 
other Copy- 


ing Device 


It saves from 50 to 75 per cent of the time usually occupied in ' 
getting letters ready for mailing or copied matter ready for filing 


and other purposes. It is always ready. 


It makes better and more uniform copies of anything copyable 
than can be made by any other process. The copy is as clear and 
sharp as the original. There is never any blurring of either. If de- 
sired, it gives excellent copies from the same original. 


The copies are perfect facsimiles, which preclude the possibility 
of error and also locate the responsibility for signature. 


Every correction made must absolutely appear in the copy. 





I ¢ 
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ujreau Copiett'*'''' 


It copies letter after letter continuously as fast as they are fed to it. 





No time is spent in wetting and wringing cloths, turning pages of letter- 
books, or waiting for a press to do its work. 


The copies are taken on a continuous sheet of tissue paper which 
unwinds from a roll, and after copying, winds up automatically on a reel 
in the base of the machine. 
When removed from the reel 
they are in perfect condition 
and ready to be cut off and 
filed. 

Every detail is worked 
out accurately from a me- 
chanic’s standpoint. The ma- 





terial of every part is the best 
for the purpose, and it has 





improvements not found on 
any other copier. 


The base is of quartered 
oak with Library Bureau 
shellac finish, and is fully 
up to the standard of Li- 

1 brary Bureau woodwork. 
Made in other woods to 
order. Either wood or 





wire baskets are supplied 
as preferred. 


Base measure, 29 inches long by 17 inches deep; 31 inches high. Over 
baskets and handle, 40 inches long by 22 inches deep. Price, $35.00. 


Paper rolls (white) sufficient for twelve hundred copies, 75 cents per roll. 


Library Bureau 


Boston, 530 Atlantic Avenue Philadelphia, 112-116 N. Broad St. 
New York, 377 Broadway Washington, 928-930 F St. N. W. 
Chicago, 215 Madison St. London, W.C., 10 Bloomsbury St. 
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——— ; 
CUMULATIVE To a Select List of Periodicals 
INDEX is a Time and Labor Saver 














: 
: 


Makes your periodical literature more valuable. 

Enables you to find the desired article on any subject quickly. 

Stimulates systematic use of periodic literature. 

Enables the librarian to refer the reader to the latest information on current 
subjects of inquiry. 

Edited by specialists. Published monthly, cumulates quarterly. 


Price, five dollars per year. Binding case and subject index free. 














We will send the 
CUMULATIVE INDEX 


_acamamaes sottt: | CUMULATIVE INDEX CO, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ADDRESS 























33993939993 999I99392 9399299929999 9999999992999 292I9999299999999% 


To LIBRARY GIVERS AND TRUSTEES OF 
New Pustic LIBRARIES. 


J. S. Lockwood (office with Library Bureau), 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston, 
with more than thirty years’ experience, gives special attention to buying 
books for new public libraries. He has specially prepared manuscript lists of 
absolutely standard books covering every department of literature, including 
latest books, the whole arranged in groups and alphabetized, which libraries 
employing him have the free use of. 

Correspondence solicited and references furnished. Below see names of 
a few libraries served. Send for circular. 


Thomas Beaver Free Library, Danville, Pa. Fogg Memorial Library, So. Weymouth, Mass. 


Reuben Hoar Library, Littleton, Mass. Ames Free Library, No. Easton, Mass. 
Green Bay (Wis.) Public Library. Nevins Memorial Library, Methuen, Mass. 
Webster (Mass.) Public Library. Wellesley (Mass.) Free Library. 

Pratt Institute Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. Goodrich Memorial Library, Newport, Vt. 


James Prendergast Free Library, Jamestown, Kellogg Hubbard Library, Montpelier, Vt. 
The Zadoc Long Free Library, Buckfield, Me., 


And many others. 


























_ tion of metal in the industrial arts, 
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The LIBRARY BUREAU o TAK 


OR more than twenty years we have studied the Stack 
question from the Librarian’s standpoint, always bearing 
in mind that the less material employed to make a stack of 
sufficient strength, the less weight would be added to the 
heavy load, the more space allowed for books, 
and the less would be the cost. The result 
of these years of careful study and experiment 
is the Library Bureau perfected 
steel rack. 
"It has been installed in many 
of the largest and most important 
















libraries in the country, and is 
generally acknowledged to more 
perfectly fullfill all architectural 
and practical library requirements 
than any other stack ever made. 
It is manufactured exclusively 
for us by the Winslow Bros. Com- 
pany, long recognized as leaders 
in the manufacture and applica- 


who also manufacture our other 
library metal equipment. 

We believe that the combined 
experience thus represented justi- 
fies the claim that no other estab- 
lishment is so well equipped to 
accomplish satisfactory results for 
libraries, either of the highest 
architectural pretensions or of 
limited resources. 

Architects, librarians and trustees are invited to send for our large book describing and 
illustrating iron stairs, railings, grilles, book-lifts, elevator inclosures, electric lighting apparatus, 
and other ornamental metal work manufactured for us by the Winslow Bros. Company and 


specially suitable for library equipment. 








Library Bureau, 


Boston, 530 Atlantic Ave. Philadelphia, 112-116 N. Broad St. 


New York, 377 Broadway Washington, 928-930 F St. 
Chicago, 215 Madison St. London, W.C., 10 Bloomsbury St. 
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RETIRING FROM BUSINESS 





$150,000 WORTH OF 


Books, Stationery, Pictures 


TO BE SOLD AT BARGAIN PRICES TO MAKE 
WAY FOR NEW TENANT .......... 


SSS BOOK STOCK IS VERY STRONG IN = 





History, Biography, Travel, Nature Books 
and Special Lines 


SEND LISTS OF BOOKS THAT YOU WANT OUR PRICES ON 





THE HELIIAN- TAYLOR COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 


OHIO 




















Winter in Florida 


There will be a larger fruit 
crop in Florida this season 
than ever before. Many cozy 
family hotels have been 
opened at reasonable rates 
at the various springs and 
lake resorts, and travel prom- 
ises to be heavy. The Monon 
Route has a through Pullman 
sleeper to Florida every night, 
passing through the pictur- 
esque mountain region in the 
daytime and arriving at St. 
Augustine at a convenient 
hour in the morning. 

City ticket office 232 Clark 
St., Chicago. 


Write for “Ten Routes to the South.” 

















FREE. 


A copy of Dr. A.Conan Doyle’s new 
book on the “South African war; its 
cause and conduct,” will, upon applica- 
tion, be sent free to any public or insti- 
tutional library. 


McClure, Phillips & Co., New York. 





OUR 1901-1902 CATALOGUE 
advertising at wholesale prices 


20,000 Books 
sent free to your address. Postage 5c. All books carried 
in stock. One priceto everybody. Wesave you money. 

THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY 
266-68 WABASH AVENUE - - CHICAGO 
Largest Mail Order Booksellers i in the World. 
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